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ALCIBIADFS TE BANQUET: THE TURATEY. 


Let us take leave, reader, for an hour, of the day and its themes, 
its policies and its pursuits; lay aside our notions and prejudices, 
and passing by the topics which engage the attention of the popu- 
lace, look in upon Athens, on the eve of the day on which Pericies 
died, and the reins of government, such as they were, fell into the 
hands of Avcrs1apes: look at the displays of his genius, by which 
his country was raised to be the admiration of the world, and then 
dashed into ruin; take a view of the Grecian Banquet, with So- 
CRATES at one end of the table and Evuriripes at the other; with 
Pericies, Aspasta, Aicrptapes and the other guests sitting round, 


‘ WHERE all the Muses in a ring 
Aye round about Jove’s altar sing.’ 


And, if you will pardon an anachronism, listen to the shell of 
Sappuo in the distance, but rousing the passions of our nature in 
strains that might ‘ create a soul under the ribs of death,’ and step 
from this into the theatre, where the soul of Greece burst forth an 
impersonation of beauty, forming the prophet, the priest, the poet 
and the orator ; the statesman, the soldier, the painter, and the sculp- 
tor, and consecrating them all, with due love and reverence, to the 
glory of Athens. And, as we think of this, ask ourselves what have 
we gained by renouncing, in these last days, hero-worship, and con- 
secrating ourselves to asystem of utility, which accommodates every 
thing high and holy in our nature to the basest desires which have 
learned to creep in or out at the human heart, and goes to rest our 
immortality on the fact that we have been a convenience, a sort of 
horse-block, to our fellow men ? 

Remember, if you please, that we are going to look at Greeks, 
who never received nor rejected revelation, and who, knowing no- 
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thing of the Supremely Good, did the er in ihate power, wed wor- 
shipped the Beautiful. Conse que ently, our business is not to lecture 
these Greeks about their idolatry and their paganism; to write out 
for them an orthodox creed and urge it upon them; but simply to 
speak of them as they were, and show to what ‘a height’ this Wor- 
ship of the Beautiful ‘ raised their rapt spirits.’ 

Pericles had succeeded in establishing at Athens a pure demo- 
cracy. All power was brought directly into the hands of the people. 
The purse, the sword, the lives of citizens, without any intervening 
authority, were subject to the popular will. Athens saw what we 
now see, a form of government already sufficiently popular to insure 
to every citizen his rights and his freedom, fast ver ging to a point, 
and assuming a form, in which it would recognise respdnsibility to 
no other tribunal then the will of the people; the safety of which 
of course depended on the purity of the multitude from whom 
power sprung and to whom it returned ; a form of government ad- 
mitting of no medium, but assuming at once, as its legitimate destiny, 
the most perfect of all governments out of heaven, or the worst of 
all out of hell. While controlled by virtue and intelligence so high 
as to include.all the great powers of the State, and so minute as not 
to overlook the most obscure citizen, binding together the masses of 
the people by an oblivion of private interests, and a consecration of 
all power to the advancement of the public good, nothing could 
exceed the beauty and sublimity which encircled Athens, and shed 
down their lustre on even the most inconsiderable citizen. It 
gave to every individual a personal interest in the glory of the State, 
and sunk all private feelings in the elevation of his country. 

This same form of government, controlled by the ambition of in- 
dividuals, and rousing the bad passions of the multitude, clamorous 
for measures that promote the wishes of parties and not the good 
of the State, brings into the community a power that first tears it 
to pieces, and then, by a righteous retribution, turns to the destruc- 
tion of the individuals by whom the State had been duped and 
ruined. 

To the brink of destruction Pericles had by his ambition brought 
Athens; and he died just in time to prevent the people from throw- 
ing him into that fathomless abyss into which his policy, when carried 
out by other hands, plunged his country. And though he could 
boast with truth, as the highest source of consolation in death, and 
the surest passport for his name in other times, that ‘no citizen 
had ever put on mourning for him,’ still when the harvest of the 
seeds which he himself sowed came to be reaped, it sent all Greece 
into mourning ; tore into a thousand fragments the most perfect con- 
stitution the world ever saw, and left an eternal proof to all suc- 
ceeding times that he who puts power into the hands of a people 
not moulded to virtue and restrained by law, ‘sows the wind and 
reaps the whirlwind.’ 

From the Bema on which Pericles had been wont to pronounce 
the funeral orations of the great citizens who died in the service of 
Athens, or shed their blood in battle for its honor, his own funeral 
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oration was pronounced. All Athens retired from the funeral with 
sorrow pervading their souls and grief sitting in their faces. Among 
the multitude who participated in those funeral obsequies, and who 
gave himself up to the bitterest grief, was a youth on whom the 
Aumicaty had lavished,in remarkable profusion, every variety of 
talent with which mortals are endowed. There he stands at the 
gate of the deserted mansion of Pericles, looking at the door through 
which the form of his great kinsman had so often passed, then look- 
ing away toward the populace, and from them turning with subdued 
emotion to the school of Socrates, thinking of the truths divine that 
had come melting from his tongue; then pondering the greatness 
of Pericles, which all Athens reflected ; then looking to the populace, 
through whom alone greatness could be won; and every moment 
starting as though the pulses of his soul were beating for pleasure 
and horror; all Athens is personified in that man. ‘ In the flower 
of his manly prime, in the bloom of his wonderful talents, in the 
full blow of his vices, there stands the great moral antithesis, the 
living type of the Athenian character, the warrior, the fop, the states- 
man, the voluptuary, the demagogue, the patriot, the orator, the 
drunkard, the lisper, on whose utterance assemblies hung; the 
spendthrift, whose extravagance did honor to his native land; the 
man who would have made his country mistress of the world ; the 
man who destroyed her.’ That is Alcibiades. 

Universality at this time marked the glory to which Athens had 
been raised; universality marked the genius of that young man, 
whose mind had been cast into the mould of Athens, and by whom 
the destiny of Athens was to be forever determined. Whatever of 
human greatness the world has been permitted to admire, had at 
this time reached its height in Athens. Untaught by revelations 
from a higher world, and unable to find a greater good than that of 
which their own mind furnished the type, the Greeks gave them- 
selves up to the worship of the Beautiful. This is the key that un- 
locks the Athenian character; and from this fact alone is derived 
the charm of mingled joy and sadness which binds all heroic hearts 
by a chain which they have no power nor desire to break, to the 
land which developed in perfection genius in every form, and held 
up to the delighted world models of excellence which coming ages 
might admire, but in vain attempt to surpass. 

The form in which the ALmienty reveals himself in His word, is 
Love: that in which He reveals himself in His works, is Beauty. 
Those higher exhibitions of power and terror which strike us with 
amazement and confound us with awe, are not for enjoyment; they 
hold us in breathless silence, consistent enough with agony, but too 
intense for delight. Joy and gladness are the constant companions 
of that heart that identifies itself with nature; laughs and weeps 
with humanity; strikes in its own breast cords that resound through 
the universe, and gets a response for its sufferings and delights 
wherever human nature can be found. The beautiful in creation, 
in the heavens and the earth, in the human soul, in poetry, in love, 

in eloquence, in war, this was the portion, the supreme divinity of 
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the Greek. His anes 4 went to it, . heanding with delight, without 1 re- 
luctance or restraint. ~Hence the gradations from man to hero, 
from hero to divinity. He rose with the objects he loved, and grew 
to conformity with them. 

If you would ‘ unsphere the mind of Plato,’ and learn whence he 
stole those enchantments that have held the world ‘spell-bound,’ 
you need not dive into the deeps of nature, nor attempt a metaphy- 
sical analysis of your own mind, nor call to your aid the school- 
men; the process is much simpler. You have only to admit Virtue, 
clothed in celestial beauty, to take up her abode in your heart, and 
stretch the wand of her enchantment over your thoughts and feel- 
ings, till every thing gross and coarse shall leave her refined into 
the soul’s essence, and the laws of your own mind shall rise into 
harmony with the material world, with Gop in Hrs beauty and ma- 
jesty, till the universe within you shall correspond with the universe 
around and above you, and till the solitary thoughts of your own 
mind shall have grasped creation, and you yourself be lost in its 
immensity. Do this, and you shall unlock all the stores of this ‘ old 
man eloquent,’ and not only comprehend him, but find, to your de- 
light, that he takes you to himself, and offers you a share in immor- 
tality. The philosophy of Plato was beauty pervading his own 
nature, and guiding him to the beautiful in the material world. 

What was the eloquence of Demosthenes, but this all-pervading 
beauty, calling up in his soul the love of his country, the love of his 
fellow men; filling him with scorn of the vices which had destroyed 
the heroism of his countrymen, with hatred of tyranny and of ty- 
rants; subliming his nature into a pure, exalted passion of philan- 
thropy ; presenting in one view the hero, the statesman, the orator, 
the man; and in each of these characters, surrounded by a halo of 
glory that borrows from every succeeding age a softer hue and a 
deeper coloring. There he sits, looking at us as if he were an ac- 
quaintance ; ‘aloof from the world; immersed in the study of his 
high calling, with his brow never unbent from care and thought ; 
severely abstemious in the midst of dissoluteness and debauchery ; 
a water-drinker among Greeks; like that other Agonistes, elected 
and ordained to struggle, to suffer and to perish, for a people un- 
worthy of him: 


‘His mighty champion, strong beyond compare, 
Whose drink was only from the limpid brook.’ 


Would you understand Demosthenes, and know the secret of his 
power, and of the feebleness of his adversary, Aisthines? Again 
you must enshrine beauty in your soul, and sit with her 


‘AmonG enthroned gods, on sainted seats ; 
And by due steps aspire to lay 

Your just hand on that golden key 

That opes the palace of eternity.’ 


Step in at the studio of the sculptor or the painter, or take up the 
scattered leaves on which the poet, like the fabled Sybil, has com- 
mitted his sweetness and his greatness, to be borne where’er be- 
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neath the sky of Heaven ‘the birds of fame have flown.’ What is 
is it that dropped the block of marble from the hand of Phidias, 
and sent the canvass from the pencil of the painter, and the verse 
from the soul of the poet, in forms that 


‘ Drew iron tears down PLuTo’s cheek, 
And made Hell grant what Love did seek ; 
Untying all the hidden strings of harmony, 
Bringing all heaven before your eyes ?” 


It is Beauty, again, laying the whole material world under contri- 
bution, and binding, to the end of time, our souls captive to her car. 

In such a community, and under the auspices of such a divinity, 
Alcibiades was born, lived and died. He was a hero out and out, 
living and ruling in the hearts of men as actually now as in his 
palmy days, when the world was melted by his eloquence and 
trembled at his power. Of the great spirits who lived and acted 
with him, we know their names and their works. Of Alcibiades 
we know every thing; the very nurse who led him about Athens, 
from the house of Pericles to the studio of Phidias and the study of 
Socrates, is as familiar to us as that kind old creature who lulled 
our fretful infancy with discordant music. The school-masters who 
taught him Homer, and those whose ears he boxed because they 
presumed to alter a line in Homer, are as present to our view as 
those stupid fellows who kept us in ‘durance vile’ for ten years, 
teaching us words instead of things. The girls whom he professed 
to love, but did not love, in his boyhood; those splendid women 
who shared and refined his heart in ripened manhood, are about 
us, in forms of grace and beauty, as really as the cynosure of neigh- 
boring eyes, who : 
‘ JupGE the prize of wit and arms, 


While each contend to win her smile 
Whom all commend.’ 


His courtship and marriage; and if you have no objection, 'we 
will give you the whole affair; not as Plutarch, with his usual 
Beeotian dulness, has drawn it, but just as it occurred. 

Hippocrates, the daughter of Hipponicus, and sister of Callias, one 
of the most beautiful women, and one of the greatest heiresses in 
Athens, appeared at the theatre, was seen by Alcibiades, and won 
his heart. A conquest was made of his heart, and he immediately 
resolved not to be out-done by this rich and haughty beauty, but to 
ee himself upon an equality with her by making her his wife. 

{ipponicus, her father, was one of the most dignified men in Athens. 
Alcibiades resolved not only to gain the hand of his daughter, but 
also to secure his friendship and power. One day he met Hippo- 
nicus, gave him a box on the ear, and passed directly on. All 
Athens rung with the indignity which had been offered to this vene- 
rable old man by this inconsiderate youth. The next morning, just 
as measures for summary punishment were about to be taken 
against Alcibiades, he went alone to the house of Hipponicus, 


5 . . 
knocked at the door, was admitted, threw off his garment, pre- 
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seni hes back to »kipposious, nnd babi him chaskize hitn as long as 
he pleased. Hipponicus forgot his resentment, and was so struck 
with the greatness of soul manifested by Alcibiades, that he pledged 
him his friendship, gave him his daughter in marriage, settled upon 
her ten Attic talents at the celebration of the nuptials, and thirty 
more on the birth of her son. 

A novel way, to be sure, to win the affections of a lady, and to bind 
a whole family in perpetual friendship, and yet the way this singu- 
lar creature took to carry his point. 

Every thing about him—his dog, his flute, his quail, his sports 
with his play-mates — all have come down to us, attested by as many 
witnesses as support the gravest transactions in history, Scarcely 
a learned divine, from his day to ours, who has not illustrated and 
adorned his pages with allusions to Alcibiades; grave writers on 
law and graver writers on philosophy make use of him, with equal 
facility, to point a maxim or to illustrate a principle. There he 
stands out alone from all the men of his time, and yet combining 
in himself all that was great in the men of his generation. 
Always the same, and always different ; more changeable than the 
chameleon, and yet as true to his purpose and as constant to him- 
self as any of the great laws of nature under which he was nur- 
tured, and from which he derived his character. That Athens should 
rule the world, and that he shquid rule Athens, was the one single 
purpose of his soul. To this he was constant, and to this every 
thing was made subservient. He was the prince of drunkards and 
revellers, and yet he practised the abstemiousness and self-denial 
of an anchorite. He dressed in purple, kept a cook, a perfumer ; 
lived in a bath dropping odor, dropping wine; and yet he bathed 
in the Eurotas in winter, ate black broth, and dressed in skins. 
He rivalled all Greece in the number and costliness of his chariots, 
and carried off the prizes at the games, and yet travelled like a sol- 
dier in the camp, on foot, slept without a tent in the open air, and 
then in less than a month put the whole Persian court to the blush 
by the splendor of his equipage and the extravagance of his dissi- 
pations. He made Athens terrible to the surrounding States, both 
on the sea and on the land. She cast him off, and he humbled her 
power to the dust, and made her crouch before him and acknow- 
ledge him the greatest of mortals. Thrice he brought her to the 
brink of destruction, and could at last have saved her, had she not 
proved herself unworthy of salvation. For months none could 
gain his ear by day but Pericles, none could hold his heart at night 
but Socrates; and then, if history speaks true, Socrates himself 
bowed to his: pupil, and consented to take lessons of him in ‘ mid- 
night rout and revelry.’ 

Two words settle his character; for we cannot, as we should like 
to do, follow him as a statesman and a soldier through the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, in every one of which he showed himself master 
of every power that could assail or aid him; two words settle his 
character : he wasa Mananda Hero. The great weapon by which 
he conquered all things was, notwithstanding the appearances of 
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treachery and dissimulation which sometimes attended him, Trutu 
set on fire by Passion. Let no man hope to rise to heroic charac- 
ter in whose soul truth does not burn in living flames: whatever is 
false is made to die; not only so, but it shall kill every thing that 
grows in connection with it; nothing heroic can live in its atmos- 
phere: Truth alone is eternal. 

It does not consist with our purpose to drop the curtain on this 
wonderful heathen, as history would require us to do; wandering 
for the last time in a strange land; cast off again by a faithless 
generation, and falling by the hand of the assassin, the victim of 
meanness and treachery. We will leave history and chronology to 
look out for themselves, as possibly we shall have occasion for Alci- 
biades again before we are done with the banquet and the theatre. 

Whenever in our boyhood, or in riper years, we have sat down to 
Zenophon’s feast, Plato’s symposium, or Plutarch’s banquet, (poor 
dull Beeotian ! — pity that he should have ever thought of a feast, ex- 
cept to eat!) or have gone over the bill of fare presented by Athe- 
neus, with the ‘accompaniments thereunto belonging,’ by Julius 
Pollux, in his Onomasticon, long before we could wade through the 
verbiage, to get at the souls of the heroes who brought there ‘the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul,’ thrown away: the book in 
disgust, taken the arm of our next door neighbor, and gone, invita- 
tion or not, to the banquet itself, determined to see what it was in 
the way of an invitation to dinner that could have gathered such a 
galaxy of wit, and put all Athens in a blaze; for to our way of 
thinking, nothing save a bill in equity or a declaration—not in love, 
but in law—can surpass the stupidity of a fashionable dinner, 
where we are all put, for the time being, on a glorious level, and 


sometimes 


‘ As gay as the Brussels carpeting we tread on, 
And as sapient as the oysters we are fed on.’ 


From our own modern dinners, and from all regular ‘ diners-out,’ 
we turn away; for of the banquet we have nothing but the name ; 
nay, even such descriptions of feasts as some of the Greeks have 


given us we dispense with, and with Milton exclaim : 


‘Wuart neat repast shall feast us, light and choice, 
Of Attic taste, with wine.’ 


Neither Thrace nor Sparta knew how to set a supper table; their 
cups were too deep, and the table loaded with too much greasy roast 
meat: there was too much of the animal about the entertainment 
for the ‘spare fast which oft with gods doth diet.’ The whole set 
out for a banquet at Athens, would scarcely serve to whet the appe- 
tite of a parasite at Lacedemon, or of a modern gourmand. If we 
would see the banquet just as it used to be spread, we must look for 
it in Athens, and had better take it in some light suburban villa, 
than in the central part of the city, surrounded by cool groves and 
mossy fountains. The occasion we need not choose, provided the 
entertainment be not given by statesman or a philosopher; for if 
so, it will all go to metaphysics or party politics. Let the invi- 
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tations be given by a tragic poet, the sil after his triumphal fenat, 
and in the full flush of his conquest and overflowing of his heart, 
softened into festivity and love; let him over- -draw his purse a 
little and fill his banqueting chamber with the prince of philosophers, 
the chief of orators; let Socrates, Euripides, Pericles, Aspasia, 
Alcibiades and Demosthenes, all be there ; as Sappho is too remote 
to join the party, we will listen to her ‘golden plectrum’ and ‘ threat- 
ning strings,’ as they subsequently sent the passions trembling 
through our shivering frame, and ourselves, to acknowledge the 
mastery of music and poetry : 


‘O’ER the mind’s sea, its calm and storm; 
O’er reason’s moments dark and cold: 
O’er passions bright and warm.’ - 


Unlike our modern entertainments, which abound with ‘the stalled 
ox,’ but whose highest intellectual raptures scarce soar above ‘ the 
fickle pensioners of Folly’s train,’ and rarely attempt discourse on 
themes divine, eating and drinking formed the smallest and most 
insignificant part of. an Athenean festival. Whoever wishes the 
whole ‘ set- out,’ from first to last, may find it in the fourteenth book 
of Athenzus, with the whole list of cakes, unguents, perfumes, roses 
and myrtles. Go we tothe real business of the banquet, the begin- 
ning, the middle and the end of which was music. In one of his 
melancholy strains which so often beautifies and saddens his poetry, 
and which, in spite of all his faults, gives him his most bewitching 
power, ‘ Kuripides complains of the folly of the Greeks, in intro- 
ducing music into convivial pleasures. But how could it have been 
otherwise? Greece was, without exaggeration, a land of minstrelsy. 
It is not to a few great names and splendid exhibitions, to temples 
and theatres and national assemblies, that we need appeal for proof 
of this assertion. View her people. in their domestic occupations, 
their hours of labor or refreshment; peep into their houses, their 
work-shops, their taverns ; survey their farms, their vineyards, their 
gardens; from all arises a universal sound of melody. The Greek 
weaver sung at his loom; the Greek baker sang beside his bolter ; 
the reapers sang in the field, the water- drawers at the well; the 

‘ women erinding at the mill’ beguiled their toil with song. On 
board ship was heard one kind of strains; around the wine press 
pealed another; the shepherd had his own poeunar stave; the ox 
herd rejoiced in ballads more suited to the ears of ‘ horned bestial ;’ 
the god-like swine-herd disdained to be out done. Greek nurses, 
like other nurses, soothed fretful infancy with lullabies ; Greek bath- 
ing men, unlike the grim race of modern bathing women, were given 
to ‘be musical. At bed and board, in grief, in love, in battle, in fes- 
tivity, walking, running, swinging, sitting or recumbent, still they sang. 
Young men and maidens, old men and children, woke the untiring 
echoes; beggars asked foralms in verse. No occasion great or small of 
a mortal career was without its appropriate harmony; marriage had 
its epithalamia ; its soporific strains at midnight ; its rousing strains 
in the morning ; parturition had its hymn to Diana; death himself 
was forced to drop the curtain to soft music.’ 
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But it is time to turn to our guests. Notwithstanding Socrates sits 
the head of the guests, who shall give the lead to conversation, and 
discourse on things human and divine; and Alcibiades is ready 
with an encomium on Socrates, full of gayety and banter, combining, 
however, warmth with strokes of vigorous description; and Peri- 
cles, too much occupied with state affairs to throw his soul into the 
scene, is holding a letter in his hand to Aspasia, which she will read 
for you in a minute or two, and which will be worth hearing. Not- 
withstanding this constellation, still all hearts are turned to one who 
has power to awaken at her will every slumbering passion of the 
soul, and to hold an undivided empire in every heart that beats re- 
sponsive to gentle feeling. That is Aspasia, ‘The Milesian woman,’ 
who became the sovereign of the sovereign of Attica, for whose 
hand the ambitious Pericles was fain to repudiate a wife of kindred 
blood ; who taught /zm politics and Socrates eloquence ; for whose 
safety her philosophic husband shed those tears which his own ex- 
tremest anger could never extort ; whose will was peace or war to 
Greece; from whose unrivalled features the artist stole a charm for 
his picture of the Graces ; from whose exquisite judgment the poet 
learned the secret of success; into whose society the virtuous dame 
was led, that she might study fascination ; who, after the meridian 
of her days was past, could captivate the brutal Lysicus, and con- 
vert, as if by magic, a coarse ignoble, cattle-dealer into an orator and 
statesman; who gave even to Athenian susceptibility and taste a 
new sense of the beautiful; who, had her lot been cast at Lacede- 
mon, would have enthralled the kings, ensnared the senators, be- 
witched the very ephors, and turned Sparta itself into another 
Athens. In the full bloom of her beauty, in the pride of her wo- 
manhood ; she threw a spell over every heart, and made those who 
had been trained in the worship of the beautiful, bow down and 
confess that she combined in her own person every feature, form, 
charm and grace of beauty, and drew the soul of every guest trem- 
bling to his lips. Socrates forgets his philosophy, his worldly wis- 
dom, his nice distinctions, his selfish prudence, and rises into strains 
of impassioned eloquence, that flings from his lips ‘ divine philo- 
sophy :’ 

‘Not Harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is APOLLO’s lute ; 


And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.’ 


Phidias steals from her face those glowing features, shining with 
a softened effulgence, and rising into wisdom, transfers them to his 
marble block, and wins immortality. Pericles sits mute, too much 
interested and embarrassed for speech, and waits the rising of the 
guests, to slip into her hand the following letter : 

‘It is not wisdom itself, O Aspasia! it is the manner of imparting 
it that affects the soul, and alone deserves the name of eloquence. 
I have never been moved by any but yours. 

‘Is it the beauty that shines over it, is it the voice that ripens in it, 
giving it those lively colors and delicious freshness ; is it the modesty 


and diffidence with which you present it to us, looking for nothing 
VOL. XXX. 
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but support 4 Sufficient v were any one of shoe singly; but all united 
have come forward to subdue me, and have de sprived me of my 
courage, my self-possession, and my repose. 

‘I dare not hope to be beloved, Aspasia! I did hope it once in 
my life and have been disappointed. Where I sought for happiness 
none is offered me. I have neither the sunshine nor the shade. 

‘If, then, I was so unfortunate in earlier days, ought I, ten years 
later, to believe that she to whom the earth, with whatever is grace- 
ful and beautiful in it, bows prostrate, will listen to me as her lover ? 
I dare not; too much have I dared already. But if, O Aspasia! I 
should sometimes seem heavy and dull in conversation, when hap- 
pier men surround you, pardon my infirmity. 

‘I have only one wish : I may not utter it; I have only one fear ; 
this at least is not irrational, and I will own it; the fear that Aspa- 
sia could never be sufficiently happy with me.’ 

We have read Bonaparte’s love letters, and Lord Nelson’s; have 
looked for one which Jeremy Bentham wrote, but could not find it; 
though in the search we fell upon the answer to it, in which he was 
refused by the noble sister of the Marquis of Lansdowne, and the 
lady made miserable for life. 

Whatever we may think of this from Pericles, every one must 
confess that the answer to it records a woman’s yes, in terms that 
have never been surpassed. both of these letters are authentic. 
Walter Savage Landor was present as the confidential secretary 
of both Pericles and Aspasia, and we have it from his lips, word for 
word : 

‘Do you doubt, O Pericles! that I shall be sufficiently happy with 
you? This doubt of yours assures me that I shall be. 

‘I throw aside my pen to crown the gods; and I worship thee 
first, O Pallas! who protectest the life, enlightenest the mind, es- 
tablishest the power, and exaltest the glory of Pericles.’ 

This might satisfy even Pericles himself, and in fact did. But for 
myself, had the case been my own, I should greatly have preferred 
the following short sentence, which a few days after trilled from her 
pen, in the postscript of a letter to a female friend : 

‘Pericles, 1 think I never told you, has a little elevation on the 
crown of his head; I should rather say h?s head has a crown; others 
have none.’ 

We must hasten back to the banquet, leaving the material part 
of it, ‘ What shall I eat and what shall I drink ? to those who have 
a keener gusto than ourselves, for ‘the flesh pots,’ and anxious that 

‘ each guest bring himself; and the feast be united.’ 

We return to the real charm of the banquet. A supper without 
a song would have been to the Athenians like a wedding without a 
bride. Here again we must acknowledge our obligations to the 
old Greek writers, and to smaller men of more recent origin, for the 
particulars of the banquet; which we do with becoming gratitude. 

First came the Pzean, a hymn chanted in full chorus by the whole 
company in honor of any deity to whom they chose to address it, 
and intended as a thanksgiving, and divine acknowledgment to the 
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deity ‘sshd’ whose presuetiba thay had naiind and on iam 
bounty they were sustained. What they knew of divinity or reli- 
gion was in their way thus interwoven with their enjoyments ; every 
heart and voice joined to fill the chorus, and to elevate the com- 
pany above the grosser enjoyments that the common notions of 
feasting might inspire. 

= hen came the solos, which went round in rapid succession, each 
one making his own selection,and sweeping the lyre, or holding in 
his hand a branch of myrtle. These run into every variety, accord- 
ing to the taste of the guests, from ‘ grave to gay, from cheerful to 
serene ;’ and served by their variety to rouse every passion, and bring 
out, in proper expression, the whole soul of the guests. The feeling 
harmonies soon ran their round, and were followed by the Comi, 
shouting with boisterous revelry to the sound of the pipe, the songs 
of the revellers without, who were fond of spreading the excitement 
of the feast on the doors and gates of sober citizens; these were 
the lovers of horse-play raillery, indispensable toa great banquet, 
but whom we are glad to dispense with as soon as possible. 

The Scolia followed ; and in these the Athenian appeared in his 
true character. Ode, elegy, minstrelsy, in whatever form heroic sen- 
timent or gratitude to departed heroes could inspire the living with 
devotion to the gods, to friends, to heroes, to countrymen, and to 
kinsmen, here burst forth without restraint, in tones that were swelled 
by the harp and lyre, and that sublimed into exalted passion the 
whole man, disposing him to the adoration of whatever is beautiful 
and true in the whole universe of Gop. So perfectly were the whole 
community skilled in music, that many of the most perfect perform- 
ances of the Scolia were extemporaneous. One part of the com- 
pany throwing out a sentiment to health, strength or beauty in one 
strain; another part catches up the same sentiment and swells it 
into loftier strains and into longer measure; a third seizes it and 
changes the form from the two first, associates it with grander feel- 
ings ‘and sentiments, raising the company from festivity to the so- 
lemnities of religion; the whole join in solemn chorus, and swell 
out to the lead of some master, the sentiments in a new combina- 
tion. A favorite modern critic has given us the little ode com- 
mencing : 

ARISTON, Epeita, 
JRGELA, To Kad\dos. 


‘Let Health be ‘ And Riches 
First reckoned, In plenty. 
And Beauty Oh! these are 


Be second ; Our glories, 
And Strength as Their number 


Of Twenty, Just four is.’ 


This little ode, sung among the Scolia at a feast, is presented in 
four different measures, and each combining new associations and 
rousing new sentiments. 

In immediate succession to this, you shall hear a lover of battles 
strike in solitary strain a dirge over the soldier’s grave, that min- 
gles life, death, love, hope and glory in eight lines; soon here and 
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there one and another strikes in, till by the time the third line is 
reached the whole assembly have joined in full chorus, and the 
soldier’s immortality, to him the highest form of beauty, is secured 
in the hearts of his countrymen. 

In the midst of this high excitement of passion and sentiment, 
mingling humanity with divinity, a poet strikes up the ode to Har- 
modius,.(the great hero who, by his own hand, rid Athens of tyrants,) 
in the loftiest strains of minstrelsy in which patriotism ever burst 
from souls filled with love of country, the whole assembly rise and 
peal out that ode to Harmodius, which, whether written by Alczus, 
or by the Muses in concert, must live while a strain of heroism lin- 
gers in the human heart. An old friend, whose criticisms guided 


our youthful studies to Grecian minstrelsy, has thus done it into our 
own tongue : 


= Irt. 


‘WREATHED with myrtles be my glaive, | * Voiced by fame eternally, 
Like the falchion of the brave ; Noble pair, your names shall be, 
Death to Athens’ lord, that gave For the stroke that made us free, 
Death to tyranny ! When the tyrant fell. 


tI. Iv. 


‘Yes! let myrtle-wreaths be round, 
Such as then the falchion bound, 
When with deeds the feast was crown’d, 
Done for liberty! 


‘ Death, Hanmoptvs, came not near thee, 
Isles of bliss and brightness cheer thee, 
There heroic breasts revere thee, 

There the mighty dwell.’ 


We must tear ourselves away from this ‘ divine and heavenly 
ravishment,’ and look into another room, where Socrates sits with 
his chosen band around him; for ‘fit audience, though few,’ is half 
the battle for a good talker. Here we must look for the Athenian 
scholar. No set talkers ; no dinner-bells; no prim gentlemen, with- 
out sense, ready to give and take offence, fly into a passion and go 
off half-cocked ; none of these flash men, all ruffle and no shirt, find 
a place at the last scenes of the Athenian banquet. Nor is this a 
place to which men of business come to despatch dinner and busi- 
ness by the same operation; party-spirit and bitterness gain no ad- 
mission here. Socrates opens upon the merits of philosophy; the 
ball is set in motion, and without acrimony or asperity is rolled 
around from guest to guest, till in an hour the whole merits and de- 
fects of a favorite author are faithfully dissected, and the conversa- 
tion turns into poetry or rises to eloquence, especially if Pericles 
or Cimon have been lately haranguing the multitude on favorite 
measures, or it drifts off to the merits of the music by which the 
banquet was consecrated; and thus breaks up a festival, at which 
no doubt full justice was done to cup and board; for Athens, like 
England, expected every man to do his duty, and by which the whole 
intellectual and moral man had been regaled and fitted for service. 

Omitting the jester, the modern king’s fool, and the dancing girl, 
keeping half-a-dozen hoops in the air, and her feet keeping time to 
their music, with other accompaniments of the banquet, which Plato 
decided to be vulgar, and would not tolerate, we take leave of the 


banquet, and after a glimpse at the theatre, will take a respectful 
leave of our readers. 
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Away from your minds now, if you please, at once, with every 
thing relating to the modern play-house, and all the mountebanks, 
who have there tortured and torn the great heroes of Shakspeare, till 
you would swear that Nature’s journeyman, and not Nature herself, 
had made men. Nor will we introduce you to the miserable buf- 
foonery in which Aristophanes, after the decline of Grecian hero- 
ism, showed up to ridicule the great menof his time. We ‘put in’ 
for a tragedy, and had much rather be shaken and torn by the agony 
of pity and fear, than made to split with laughter over mock-heroics. 
AEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, overliving each the other, so 
that Sophocles was the contemporary of both the others, divide 
the merits of the Grecian stage. A criticism on their works would 
not be in place here, nor, after William Schlegel, shall we attempt 
it. They learned poetry, as did all Greeks, not from newspapers, 
quarterlies, and annuals, but from the lips of Homer himself. The 
great business of the drama, as they conducted it, was to exalt the 
beautiful from men to heroes, from heroes to gods, and to bring 
them out before the people, figuring in the great events on which 
the destiny and glory of Athens hung. Consequently the theatre 
presented the only proper representation of Grecian character. 
Whatever in the schools, in the forum, at the altars, Or on the 
Bema, where the orator thundered and lightened, of individual 
character was presented, in the theatre was gathered by the magic 
of the poet, and brought forth by the power of the actor into one 
burst of beauty, rose into heroic grandeur ; from that to character, 
in which the individual hero was identified, and in which fidelity of 
representation was sacrificed to beauty, and last of all gave way to 
passion which seized upon the soul and bore off the character into 
divinity. . 

Every thing about the stage was fitted for this heroic effect. The 
mask was essential; the chorus could not be dispensed with; the 
one exhibited the hero in the dimensions of a god, and the other 
brought out the universal applause of mankind in approbation of 
the part the hero was performing. The theatre itself, an amphithea- 
tre, containing thirty thousand people, open at the top, that all the 
majesty of nature might look down on heroes struggling for their 
country, was so constructed that the most powerful effect was pro- 
duced without appearing to strive for it, and so as to carry on the 
whole representation of a battle, or struggle of a hero, without 
changing the scene. 

‘Inward liberty and external necessity are the two poles of the 
tragic world. Each of these ideas can appear in the most perfect 
manner only by the contrast of the other. As the feeling of inter- 
nal dignity elevates the man’s above the unlimited dominion of 
impulse and native instinct, and absolves him from the guardian- 
ship of nature, so the necessity which he must also recognize ought 
to be no mere natural necessity, but to lie beyond the world of sense 
in the abyss of infinitude; but it must consequently be represented 
as the invincible power of fate. Hence it extends also to the world 
of the gods, for the Grecian gods are the mere powers of nature ; 
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and shheodhs ianeimesnlenilile higher dae nadie man, yet, compared 
with infinitude, they are on an equal footing with himself. In 
tragedy the gods either enter in obedience to fate, and to carry its 
decrees into execution, or they endeavor, in a god-like manner, to 
assert their liberty of action, and appear involv ed in the same strug- 
gle with destiny which man has to encounter.’ 

Consequently, if you went to the representation of a great tra- 
gedy in Athens, what did you go to see? If now, at this distance, 
you sit down-to read a tragedy from AXschylus or Sophocles, what 
is the result as to your own mind? An indescribable beauty steals 
over your senses; over your mind; enwraps your soul; bears you 
on from scene to scene, till the hero enters, encounters, in the de- 
fence of his country, of mankind, an inexorable fate; releases him- 
self from the guardianship of humanity, involves himself in an 
inextricable conflict with fate; appeals to your fears, breaks your 
heart with pity, melts you into love, and either leaves you subdued 
into speechless grief at his misfortune, or raises you to rapture at 
his triumph over fate. Such is Niobe all in tears; such, too, is 
Laécoon. You read out the play, and seem to be ‘in the enced 
grove of the dark goddess of fate, in which the laurel, the olive, 
and the vine, display their luxuriant vegetation, and the song of the 
nightingale is forever heard.’ 

Such was the effect intended to be produced by the Grecian 
theatre. United with the banquet, they were well called the feast 
and the entertainment of the gods. In turning over the volumes 
which were the play-mates of our boyhood, and in looking into the 
papers which tried our skill in later years, to refresh our memory 
with facts for these crude pages, thrown off amidst the interruptions 
of business, and without freedom for protracted toil, without which 
excellence in any thing is impossible, it seems to us, such is the illu- 
sion produced by baffled affection still clinging to the forms and 
beings it once gloried in, that Athens still lives. It was a pretty 
notion, that of the playmate of my boyhood, who, on first reading 
Demosthenes, laid a plan to run away, go to Greece tu see the great 
orator, steal a sword from his oldest brother to fight Phillip with, 
that he might know how the oration on the crown sounded from 
the lips of the orator himself. The plan was frustrated by the 
boy’s frankness in asking his teacher for a letter of introduction to 
Demosthenes. Even now it is difficult to believe that Greece is no 
more; that the lyre of Homer is hushed in death, and the hand 
which swept it lies mouldering in the island of Scio; that Demos- 
thenes, so powerful with us that none can love him and not grow 
like him, is neither read, loved, nor known by those who live where 
his farm in Attica was, and who wander around the ruins of the 
temple where he worshipped and spoke; that Aspasia and Pericles, 
in their loves, their greatness, and their grief, as familiar to us as 
household words, are unknown, even by name, to those who wander 
about Athens, and gaze on the ruined monuments of their glory ; 
that a broken limb, a fold of the drapery from the chisel of Phidias, 
alone lives to assure us of the truth of what in his days was attribu- 
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ted to hie genius. We have no hand nor hanee foe now, for a con- 
trast of these heroes, and this people formed by hero-worship to 
instruct mankind till the end of all things, with this six per cent. 
generation in which we live. It is bad enough to see what this 
baptism into Utility and communion with Mammon has done for 
religion and for man. There they stand! the one so shattered by 
this spirit of utility into sects, that half mankind are bewildered in 
looking for the church of the living Gop ; the other so transformed 
into a machine for animal enjoyment, that money has become an 
universal god, and immortality another name for wealth. 

It is a singular fact, that the life of the despised Nazarine, and 
some of the doings of his disciples, was given to the world in 
Greek, an obscure little volume ; ; nothing classical in the style; as 
much Jew as Greek ; the whole concern was, by the united voice 
of Greece, pronounced ‘foolishness.’ That little volume has lived 
entire: the only Greek book unbroken in creation. Some of the 
followers of the Genpused Nazarine are now employed in handing 
back to modern Greeks the works and the wisdom of their fathers. 

For the sake of that Volume, and alone by its instrumentality, old 
Greece shall again lighten up with emotions, and wandering about 
the Parthenon, scattered as it now is in ruin, we shall 


‘ SEE youth, truth and beauty, in triumph descending, 
And nature all glowing in Eden's first bloom, 
On the cold cheek of death smiles aud roses are blending, 
And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb.’ Vv. 


s 2 UC a t.8'R a 


Or seven who launched together 
On life’s uncertain main, 

With hearts for any weather, 
We three are met again ; 

In the same old spot united, 
Where we lived and loved of old, 

Ere a touch of grief had blighted, 
Or a wave of sorrow rolled. 


But time has changed the meadow 
With heavy hand and rude ; 
And a mansion casts its shadow 
Where the quaint old school-house stood ; 
And we too have grown older, 
Have made some steps in life ; 
Have seen its steeps grow bolder, 
Have mingled in its strife. F 


Think ye how, lightly laden, 
We roamed through mead and glen, 
Aud of each little maiden 
We loved so dearly then? 
Ah! those were days elysian, 
When nought of care we reckt, 
Which gleam like some bright vision 
Through the halls of retrospect. 
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But where are they, the others, 
Who started with us here ; 

Our gentle-hearted brothers, 
Why do they not appear? 

Two still are bravely reaping 
In the harvest-field of life, 

And two are calmly sleeping — 
They ’ve done with toil and strife. 


There flows a golden river, 
Whose waves most sweetly chime, 
As they gaily dance and quiver 
Down the silent vale of time ; 
And from their labor parting, 
They ’re floating on its swell ; 
Yet their words proclaimed at starting 
They still are doing well. 


A sigh for the departed, 
Whose sun of life has set, 
A hand to the true-hearted 
Who linger with us yet; 
Well on, in Gon’s name ever, 
The rough path boldly tread ; 
There’s a beacon, darkened never, 
And a high prize overhead. 3. Ae @ 
Cambridge, July, 1847. 


WIGGINS’ TREASURE: 


OB, HOW THEY FOUND THE CHEST, AND WHAT WAS IN IT. 


Many years ago some workmen were engaged in tearing down 
an old-fashioned house. It had once been considered a building of 
no mean claims in the good Dutch city in which it stood; but the 
men who built it were dead and gone, and with the death of the 
High-Dutch architect perished the last champion for the peculiar 
fashion of which it was at once the model and memorial. It was 
a brick-and-mortar feature of olden time, which stood among the: 
modern-faced houses much as an honest old Dutch burgher would 
appear in a parlor filled with the living fashion of this present year, 
or like an old portrait, with its severe dress, in the gallery of a mo- 
dern artist. There was a large stoop in front, where doubtless 
many a gathering from the neighborhood had whiled away scores 
of hours, sending off the cares and troubles of this life in lazy 
clouds of tobacco-smoke, and talking over the interests peculiar to 
their own good city. There, too, how often good old matrons, clad 
in pure white caps, violently starched and ironed, and adorned with 
fire-red aprons, have sat and gossiped over the local importance of 
those days, and all in the most approved Dutch. If the old stoop 
could talk, what a narrative it might give of scenes that had their 
acting on its little stage a long time ago, when the big maple-tree 
which stands before the door was but an infant sapling! And then 
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the old building g end in its steep wil whiak was a ‘faithful wit- 
ness to the verity of old men’s stories about great snow-storms 
which happened when they were boys, and have never since been 
equalled. 

If we may believe the fathers —and we must—all things have 
sadly degenerated in these latter days. Not only are the men and 
women smaller than those of old times, but their heads are not so 
wise and their hearts are not so full. Nay, the sticklers for by-gone 
days go still farther, and stoutly declare that the winters are not so 
cold, and the summers are not so hot, as in old times; ice does not 
freeze so thick, and snow is not so deep. As for thunder-storms, 
modern thunder is not worthy of comparison with old-fashioned 
thunder, differing as much as the voice of a little child with that of 
an old sea- captain. As for chains of lightning, it is the difference 
between a lady’s watch-guard and the huge chain-cable of a seventy- 
four-gun ship. Now the old people have it all their own way, for 
there is no one to refresh their memories when they are wrong. 
Though we may presume to doubt the claim put in by the fathers 
in the case of ice, snow, thunder and lightning, and notable hail- 
storms, and privately entertain our own views in regard to the rela- 
tive worth of heads and hearts, still the liberal old houses, with 
their great halls, generous, comfortable-looking fire-places, of huge 
dimensions, and sociable old stoops, are all evidence that may not 
be gainsayed for the hospitality of the olden time. But the vene- 
rable Dutch mansion to which we now refer, was actually withdraw- 
ing, like an insulted old man, from the midst of the rabble upstarts 
by which it was surrounded. 

As one of the workmen was engaged in removing some of the 
rubbish from the loft, he stumbled upon an old chest, which from 
appearances must have stood in the garret for many years. It did 
not seem to be of Dutch make, but from the i ingenious contrivance 
of hinges and handles, and the perplexity of sheet-iron bands, which 
wound around it like bandages on a broken limb, it gave undenia- 
ble evidence of its Yankee origin. What could be init? Filled 
with treasure, perhaps? Not improbable. Any way, be the same 
more or less, Wiggins, the fortunate laborer who found it, claimed 
it on the great and comfortable doctrine of ‘the right of discovery ;’ 
and having carefully stowed it away in a vault of the cellar, and 
safely locking the same, and thrusting the door-key to the bottom 
of his breeches- -pocket, he again went to his work in the loft. It 
was not now Wiggins the mason, who had to pick up a job when 
he could find it, and bear the insulting language of his employer 
without murmuring, and whose daily bread cost his daily sweat. 
No; no such humble slave to poverty was now working in the chaos 
of the Dutch garret; but Lorenzo R. Wiggins, Esquire, a man of 
great and quite indefinite wealth, and vast future distinction, was 
gratifying his antiquarian propensities by picking up old relics, such 
as boots, horse-shoes, and other testimonies of past existence, in 
the aforesaid loft ; ; which delightful occupation would not be con- 


tinued one second after the time declared to be six o’clock by the 
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Siavent watch among the workmen, nor nih it ne ment again 
during the residue of his life. 

It was the intention of Wiggins to have kept the matter secret, 
and so he told it only to two of his fellow workmen, and accompa- 
nied the revelation with a solemn charge of secresy ; and to increase 
the safety of the fact, it was by them immediately put into the espe- 
cial care of all the men engaged upon the building, and from thence 
went carefully forth in whispers through all the neighborhood. ‘The 
story would hardly have known itself after its flight among the gos- 
sipers, so liberally had each contributed to the wealth of the chest. 
Wiggins met it at his own door that evening, and from the lips of 
the zow fond Mrs. Wiggins, and in this wise: that he had, while at 
work in the building, struck his pick-axe against’ an old chest, and 
that immediately afterward he heard a jingling sound, which proved 
to be real gold guineas shelling out from the crack in the chest upon 
the floor. This and much more was communicated by the better 
half, if we may use the expression, while her arms were around 
Mr. Wiggins’ neck. Her ardor was a little abated when the facts 
were truly stated. She said that Aunt Sarah had come running 
down to the house, and that she had got the story from her. This 
‘ Aunt Sarah,’ as she was familiarly called, was an old maid, whose 
personal appearance was somewhat remarkable. She was a lean, 
sharp, wiry-looking creature. She had a quick, venomous eye, 
which was ever on the alert, and her tongue played like the fly- 
wheel of a watch when the main-spring is broken. Her lips were 
thin, and the upper one boasted a liberal-sized moustache. Her 
nose was sharp, and pointing downward toward the mouth, seemed 
to have the inquisitiveness of its owner, and to be stooping down 
te know what the lips were saying. Her little forehead receded 
back from the eye-brows; it would seem that it had once looked 
over that bony cliff, and having caught a view of what laid below, 
had fled affrighted to the back part of the head. Aunt Sarah had a 
world of business in her hands; in truth, the whole neighborhood 
was the object of her care. Her mouth was an intelligence-office, 
a directory, a court of appeals, an open sepulchre and a dissecting- 
room; and it was, this Aunt Sarah who told Mrs. Wiggins the 
strange story about the chest. However, the husband’s narrative 
did not lessen the high expectation of Mrs. Wiggins; for she said 
she thought it wonderful strange that such a treasure should have 
been left in a box so easily broken. No; ; it was bound around with 
iron, so that it might not be shattered by a blow; and they were 
rich, and there was no doubt about it. 

As the secret was fairly out, the chest-finder invited in a few of 
his choice friends, that he might have a talk over the probabilities 
of the next morning’s revelation, when the chest was to be brought 
home and opened. His liquor was good, and with each succeeding 
glass the prospects of the chest brightened in the eyes of his guests. 
There could be no reasonable doubt; they all agreed that it con- 
tained much treasure, because people laid their money up, in the 
day when that chest was made, for banks and such like impositions 
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had not been invented. And then again the garret door had a 
horse-shoe nailed over it, so that witches might not come in and 
spirit it away. Mrs. Wiggins, partaking of the general inspiration, 
declared that her grand-mother had said that it was the fortune 
of a great-uncle of her’s, when he was a lad, to live with a man 
who had come to the possession of vast wealth by the accidental 
discovery of an old box; and for her part she always believed that 
such kind of luck run in families, and that it was nothing more than 
she had always expected; and that her husband was foolish if he 
ever worked another stroke in all his born days. For her part, 
black tea-pots with broken nozzles, and calico gowns, and all such 
common things, were altogether out of the question. She would 
now see if some people were forever to ride over other people, and 
ridicule people because people were poor! Silk dresses could be 
seen in more places than one, and some folks, who were dressed 
better than they would be if they paid their honest debts, would 
learn a thing or two about who was poor and who was rich! Ceas- 
ing farther to enlighten her happy audience, Mrs. Wiggins here shut 
down the gate, and while she industriously tied innumerable knots 
in her apron strings, and then industriously untied them all again, 
her imagination perfectly revelled in the prospect before her. She 
thought of the church, and bright Sabbaths, so very convenient for 
showing one’s fine things. She would worship on damask cush- 
ions and nothing else. The members of the church would now 
learn that she was as delicate about the way in which she wor- 
shipped as any rich man’s wife, and that no more pine-board and 
calico-gown religion would be done by Mrs. Wiggins. And then 
they would have a carriage, of course; and when it rolled up to 
the church door, she would descend from it in great state, not look- 
ing back any more than if she never had a child in the world; and 
liveried servants should hand out the little Wigginses, and then go 
back and wait at the stable, or elsewhere, while she was at service. 
Then how pleasant it would be to hear the noise of wheels clatter- 
ing up to the door when the last prayer was being made; and to 
have the people know that among those horses that were stamping 
their hoofs out upon the pavement, and fighting flies, was the pro- 
perty of the Wigginses; that a liberal quantity of the noise of 
wheels was made by their own carriage ; and that one of those dri- 
vers, broiling in the sun, and who, like other animals, don’t need 
religion, was a part of the establishment belonging to Lorenzo R. 
Wiggins and lady. 

At a late hour, the guests having all left, staggering under the 
load of happiness bestowed upon them by their fortunate friend, the 
happy couple retired. And how fair the old box of treasure ap- 
peared in the land of dreams! At one time Mr. Wiggins was tear- 
ing down a building, and innumerable chests were falling with a 
vast deal of jingling into deep vaults. And then he had succeeded 
in getting the chest to his house, and in the presence of the parson 
and his neighbors was breaking it open. The iron bands had all 
turned into pure gold, and the box was filled with small gold pick- 
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axes, and a heap of gold eioks; sal the sidée were all plastered i in 
with soft gold mortar. <A bottle of good liquor stood in the corner 
of the box, and it had in it a solid gold stopple. At another time 
he was telling his employer what Mrs. Wi iggins had always wanted 
him to tell him, and what he always desired to tell him, and what 
he never dared to tell him, because he might lose his employment 
if he did so. Then he found himself counting up heaps of gold 
and silver in his own splendid mansion ; and. entertaining a bona 
Jide member of the legislature at his own table. Again he saw the 
bright little gold pick-axes, and the solid gold bricks, and the soft 
gold mortar. And then he was away out on the sea, and the sun 
was going down a great round ball of pure gold ipto unfathomable 
depths of liquid gold, and all around it were ‘gold porpoises playing 
with shoals of gold fish; while far away lay huge gold whales, 
whose bright sides flashed back the rays of the setting sun in floods 
of golden light, bewildering and delighting the happy dreamer. 
He was in the ehureb, and the minister was preaching about the 
New Jerusalem, with its streets paved with gold, and he thought 
the old Dutch building stood in that city, and that the preacher 
spoke of Lorenzo R. Wiggins as the happy finder of a chest of 
treasure while tearing down the house. The pew door it swung 
on golden hinges, and his Bible and psalm-book were bound in 
gold. 

It was the richest night ever enjoyed by the Wigginses. The 
wife quite surpassed the husband in her flights in the land of dreams. 
However, her mind dwelt more among effects than causes. It was 
not so much the gold with her as the splendor produced by the 
treasure that filled her dreams. She presided with great and severe 
dignity at grand tea-parties; and was elected president of many 
female associations. She became the standard of fashion in all the 
city; and an ordinary woman had reached the dizzy height of her 
ambition when dressed like Mrs. Wiggins. Then she got some 
few of her own family relatives to live in her house, in order to use 
them as bright brass reflectors of her own individual glory. She 
dressed those poor female relations at her own expense, and fed 
them from her own table, and they in turn became very proud, be- 
cause they stood amid the bright radiance of Mrs. Wiggins’ glory. 
She made the whole structure of fashionable society to “tremble as 
she sent forth the decree that none of her sex should visit at her 
house who was not able to support an ‘establishment ;’ because 
she felt it to be the part of wisdom to use great care that the taint 
of past-poverty might net injure her present display. When the 
bright Sabbath came, she rustled up the broad aisle an animated roll 
of silk and satin; or rather, like a vessel under full press of can- 
vass, with streamers flying from mast-head, she sailed along until 
she came to an anchor in her own harbor. Then commenced the 
worship on damask cushions. The service over, to her surprise 
the ‘ establishment’ came clattering down the middle of the church, 
and taking a graceful turn in front of the pulpit, actually stopped 
before her own pew door. Then she was in her parlor, and the 
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floor was carpeted with rich Brussels, deep as clover and soft as 
velvet. The minister invited herself and Mr. Wiggins to his house, 
not as a matter of religious duty, but because their claims were 
those held in common by other rich people. Now Mrs. Wiggins 
was surprised to find how much of wit and wisdom wealth miracu- 
lously bestowed. She recollected that when she was poor, and the 
pastor used to pay his gracious annual visit, that her severest 
attempts at wisdom, and her most desperate efforts at wit, seemed 
to have no effect upon her beloved pastor; but the ten minutes 
allotted for his call being consumed in a judicious talk in regard to 
weather, health, and other providential interests, with a bow of vast 
condescension he withdrew. How great the change! Her grave 
remarks were received with profound regard, and her witty say- 
ings actually convulsed the divine with laughter. Aunt Sarah, the 
old maid, told her that the reason that the domine paid such marked 
attention to herself and husband, and why he admired and even 
kissed the littlke Wigginses, was all because he looked to the deep 
pockets of his congregation as the wells of his temporal salvation, 
from which he drew his salary. But Mrs. Wiggins dreamed that 
Aunt Sarah’s saying was untrue. Aunt Sarah told her that the 
minister would make longer prayers now for any of her family who 
should be sick, and that there was no danger of her being addressed 
as in any respects a sinner, because when he spoke of that class he 
always looked up into the galleries among the poor, who were una- 
ble by pew rent to sustain his worldly success. But Mrs. Wiggins 
dreamed that Aunt Sarah could not, from her position in society or 
the church, judge of the attachments formed by her beloved pastor. 
How the truant thoughts, like unwitting youngsters, ramble and 
rattle in sleep, revealing family secrets such as never should be told ! 
And then how pleasant is the sensation when the day drives the 
dreaded revelation with all its consequences far away into the 
silent, misty land of dreams! 

How gently the morning light beams in upon the sleeper, and 
kissing his closed eyelids, woos him back to consciousness and full 
life. The sun’s first rays, blessed angels, they linger a moment on the 
eastern hills, and then fly away over the dew-gemmed fields, like 
notes of joyful music, and gliding into countless chambers, awake the 
world from its strange vision of sleep to life’s reality. Thus was it 
with our illustrious dreamers. A long time did the busy rays toil at 
the fringed curtains of Mrs. Wiggins’ eyes; while a large green fly 
who had generously volunteered his assistance in the case of her 
husband, was strutting and stamping on the end of his nose. Man 
and wife finally awoke; the one having a strange confused remem- 
brance of gold whales, porpoises and little gold pick-axes ; and the 
other with a vivid recollection of the tea-party and the rich Brussels 
carpet. However, it was only a dream, and they immediately arose 
and made due preparation for the reception and the opening of the 
chest. 

It was precisely eight in the morning when Mr. Wiggins ar- 
rived, bearing in triumph the mysterious box, and accompanied by 
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a select committee of ragged urchins, who had followed him from 
the vault to his own door. One impudent little rascal called out, 
‘suppose they want any of the rea] stuff in the chest, would n’t you 
feel kind o’ curious?’ Mr. Wiggins always loved children, but such 
an insinuation from such a source, was somewhat too much for his 
forbearance. He aimed a blow at the presumptuous youngster 
which would have materially dimmed his prospects if he had been 
successful in the effort. A goodly number of his neighbors had 
gathered in, as they said, ‘to see what would come of it ;’ and among 
the rest a member of ‘ the reading club,’ as it was called. This club 
was composed of eight or ten kindred spirits whose meetings being 
strictly private, caused no little gossip among the gopd people of the 
neighborhood. Among many valuable exercises, they had an ap- 
proved system of shouting along the various notes of a newly-in- 
vented scale ; this latter exercise, in one instance, well nigh sent the 
whole association to the wateh-house for a breach of the peace. 

Just as the clock struck nine the chest-finder began the work of 
opening, and at ten minutes past nine the old oak cover swung back 
with a rusty grinding sound and displayed the treasure. Mrs. Wig- 
gins had actually gathered up her apron, to receive whatever of 
loose change which might be discovered. The first objects that were 
revealed proved to be a large ruler, a slate, a bunch of goose-quills, 
which, from their appearance, might have been plucked from the tail 
of one of the illustrious geese whose united and immortal squeaks 
saved the eternal city ; and beneath these articles, a pair of slippers 
and a chaos of old clothes. Still the high hope of Wiggins was not 
entirely blasted. It might be, nay it was most probable, that all 
that loose rubbish was put in to conceal the real wealth at the bot- 
tom of the chest. This bright expectation was evidently realized, 
for the old garments once removed, they discovered last of all, at 
the bottom, a large package tied up in a plaid cotton handkerchief. 
The haste with which Wiggins opened that bundle may not be de- 
scribed. Old Munuscript ! Nothing in the wide world but a pack 
of worthless papers which were too much decayed to be of service 
even for waste paper! ‘The last spasmodic hope possessed by poor 
Wiggins on the opening of the package, that each paper might 
prove to be a deed of some rich lot, or farm, being utterly anni- 
hilated on the first examination, he gave up in despair. On the ap- 
pearance of the ruler, goose-quills, etc., Mrs. Wiggins let fall her 
apron, and as the investigation proceeded, she became more and 
more agitated, until the opening of the handkerchief, when she 
made a resolute and well nigh successful attempt to swoon ; failing 
however, she immediately left the room in order to go into as com- 
plete a system of hysterics as the extremity of the case seemed to 
demand. The by-standers exchanged most significant looks as one 
revelation followed another, until the opening of that handkerchief 
proving too much for their gravity, they burst forth into unrestrained 
laughter. 

As for Wiggins, he was quite unfitted for any humble steady em- 
ployment, and from that time forth he led a loose and lazylife. He 
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would occasionally purchase a lottery ticket and invariably draw 
blank. It often injures a man nearly or quite as much for him to 
hope to attain to sudden wealth and be disappointed, as it does if his 
hope is realized. In either case twenty to one but he is ruined. 
Under the deep mortification consequent upon the revelation of the 
plaid cotton handkerchief, Wiggins would have burned the papers 
and the chest together; but the member of the club before men- 
tioned, being himself somewhat of an antiquarian, took the box 
and the old manuscript and placed them in the room of the associa- 
tion. Thus ended the vision of wealth, which like Jonah’s gourd, 
remained but fora night. The dream of the petulant and envious 
Mrs. Wiggins was far more true in its representation of her own 
character and of those who sometimes disgrace the profession they 
make, and the vocation to which they are called, than were its pro- 
mises of future wealth and distinction. Every man is not a Mr. 
Wiggins. Every woman is nota Mrs. Wiggins. Every old maid 
is not an ‘ Aunt Sarah,’ neither is every minister like the one dreamed 
of by Mrs. Wiggins. But may not all those characters be found ? 
Do not good consistent professors of religion, and faithful earnest 
pastors, show more clearly upon the canvass of society by having the 
former for a dark back-ground 4 

How fast all things change! It seems but yesterday when we 
saw the old Dutch building, with its two steep roofs, its pointed and 
ornamented little steeples, and its ‘ anno-domini’ of huge cast-iron 
figures; but it has gone, and in its place now stands a noble temple 
with its lofty pillars and well proportioned dome. The street too 
has altered, and with the long rows of chestnut trees and graceful 
elms adorning either side, may boast no small degree of beauty. If 
one of the good Dutch citizens of the olden time could saunter forth 
from his silent dwelling on such a night as this in which we write ; 
when the white columns of the church and the academy are half- 
concealed and half-revealed in the deep foliage of the trees; and 
the clear moon is busy penciling the countless leaves and twigs on 
the walks below, and sprinkling all the ground with drops of silver 
light, we think that he would fill with delight and even grow poeti- 
cal. Let him extend his walk around the corner, and up to where 
a tall dark spire rising from the midst of bending trees, points to 
the peaceful blue sky, while the solemn old building rests like a 
shadow among the boughs, and it seems to us his thoughts would 
turn to holy worship. He surely would find employment for all his 
admiration, even in the unpretending city of his birth, if he should 
take his stand upon the capitol steps and look out from thence over 
those twin parks, so beautifully ornamented and so bright with ver- 
dure, far through to the row of rich dwellings half hid among the 
stately trees. ‘Moya! Moya!’ handsome! handsome! he would 
exclaim if the ghost of an old Dutch burgher could possess one grain 
of poetry in its soul. It is said that a park of green trees in a city 
is conducive to health ; and that each leaf receives a quantity of the 
foul air,and purifying it sends it forth abreath of life into the crowded 
streets. It is a beautiful reflection. And it seems to us that such 
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green growing trees ond shrabbens have also an influence for mead 
upon the heart: and that much of defiled thought is purified by such 
an exhibition of heavenly wisdom and love, and that it goes forth 
from thence upon the city’s mind with a healthful influence. We 
will not mar the pleasure of such a reflection by the indulgence of 
a single doubt. Even one little flower with its single dew-drop, 

and breath of i incense, preaches its silent sermon most eloquently to 
the heart of man. 

The Dutch mansion has passed away, but ‘the old elm tree,’ for 
so many years its acquaintance and crony, stil] stands and will doubt- 
less continue to grow fora long timeto come. The ever-varying stream 
of life with its noisy dashing waters, has passed by it for more than 
a century. It has stood on that corner and seen the énfant carried 
by in the nurse’s arms. It has seen that child playing beneath its 
branches in boyhood. In the whirl of pleasure and the strife of 
business, it has beheld him acting the part of full manhood. Again 
tottering up the hill under the infirmities of age, the old elm has sup- 
ported him as he. paused to lean against its sturdy trunk. It has 
seen too, the long procession slowly passing up to the congregation 
of the dead, bearing the old man to his final home. Crowds who 
once loitered in its shade have long since turned to dust. The 
branches of ‘the old elm’ have vibrated to the tune of ‘Gop save 
the king’ and ‘the star spangled banner ;’ and it has cast its cooling 
shadows alike on the good and loyal subjects of King George the 
Third, and the stout supporters of President George the First. A 
venerable patriarch, glorious in years, and boasting this night broader 
limbs and deeper foliage than any of its neighbors; its fall would 
be counted a public loss, and all the trees that ‘stand along the streets 
would be justified i in joining in .procession and foliowing ‘ the old 
elm’ to its rest in the forest. 

At the first meeting of the club after the deposite of the chest, the 
papers were examined and found to be in a very good state of pre- 
servation. Among the manuscripts was found one entitled ‘ A Ghost 
Story, by a Ghost,’ another, ‘ The Death of a Country Pastor,’ ‘ Reflec- 
tions on Sir Isaac Newton’s discovery of the law of gravitation, and 
the result of such reflections on my own mind; and added thereunto 
an interesting experiment with my school in search of deep truths,’ 
‘An Adventure,’ ‘ The boat that was Spirited away,’ and other ar- 
ticles not enumerated, each tied separately and carefully with red 
tape. It seemed evident that the writer had been a school-master, 
and we have since heard ‘ the oldest man in the place’ declare, that 
he distinctly recollects to have seen when he was a lad, long, long 
before he rose to be penny-post, a tall shadow of a man pass twice 
a day through a certain street of the city, carrying under his arm a 
plaid cotton handkerchief and walking with a large horn-headed 
cane, and that he understood that he was employed in teaching Eng- 
lish to the children of a rich Dutch family of the place. 

The members of the club passed a resolution that the papers 
should be considered the property of the association as such; and 
that the evening of the third Wednesday in each month they should 
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assemble, when other business being dispensed with, they would lis- 
ten to the reading of a paper from ‘ Tue Scnoot-master’s Manvu- 
script.’ The one chosen for the next meeting was marked ‘A 
Ghost Story, by a Ghost.’ The president immediately arose, and 
with evident embarrassment, and many preliminary beg-pardons, 
said that he hoped the members of the club would excuse him, but 
that manuscript he had ventured to send to the Editor of the Knicx- 
ERBOCKER, and that the ‘ ghost’ had actually been seen, clad in the 
neat apparel of that periodical, and had made its appearance in va- 
rious parts of theland. All forgave the president, for his sin, if any, 
was one of indiscretion, the club not having examined the paper 
with a view of disposing of it in such a manner, all but the reader, 
who being perhaps, we may say, a little vain of his own peculiar 
abilities in that line, he thought the act one which rendered the presi- 
dent liable to impeachment. 

The following resolution passed without opposition: ‘ Resolved, 
That the reader present to the club, at its next meeting, the story en- 
titled ‘Tue Deatnu or a Country Pastor.’ 


THE FARMER-BARBD. 


Tue ancient bards of Scotia’s land, 
Majestic bards were they ; 
Wild rose their songs by moor and fell, 
Which over dingle, loch and dell 
In echoes died away. 


The harp of Wales, by bearded men 
To mournful numbers strung, 
’Mong her bleak rocks, along her shore, 
Shall swell in saddened notes no more — 
Her requiem is sung! 


And ‘ merrie England’s’ ballads quaint, 

Once heard ‘neath green-wood tree, 
All hushed are they; the wassail-song no more 
Is heard, as they pass from door to door, 

In their midnight revelry. 


The gay and gallant troubadour, 
Unstrung is his guitar, 
His ‘ladye’s’ eyes may shine in vain, 
He never shall return again 
From siege or holy war! 


The Minnesinger’s lay hath lost 
The spirit of his race, 
The old song days — they all are fled, 
The old song masters — they are dead, 
And who shall fill their place ? 
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The Farmer-Bard! the Farmer-Bard 
The vacant place shall fill, 

For he is Nature’s favored child, 

He learneth lessons sweet and mild, 
From brook, and tree, and hill. 


His brow is bared to the summer sun, 

His hair waves to the breeze, 
And his bard-like garments that ‘ float and flow’ 
Around his form, are spun of tow, 

And reach down to his knees. 


His note is not heard by the castle-gate, 
He sings no ‘ Janguishing fall,’ . 
He strikes no harp or light guitar, 
He tells not of tourney or holy war, 
But he whistles — words and all. 


He sees the golden oriole 
Glancing among the trees ; 

He ’s list’ning to the rustling corn, 

And to the wild-bee’s tiny horn, 
And planting beans and peas. 


He watches the silvery clouds unfurl, 
Like a snowy winding-sheet ; 

He looks with a ‘ prophet-poet’s eye,’ 

And says, as he scans the dark’ning sky, 
‘If it rains, ’t will sp’ile my wheat !’ 


When the shades of night have stolen down 
On wood, and stream, and fell, 

He walks out under the starry dome, 

To see if his ‘ critters’ have all come home, 
And his horses are eating well. 


Forth walketh he in the early morn, 
With measured pace and slow, 
And his heart beats high, and his lungs are strong, 
And he poureth forth his matin song, 
To a sweet refrain: ‘Gee, Buck! go ‘long! 
Haw, Bright! go ‘long! — gee who "’ 


His labor bringeth honest bread, 

It bringeth calm repose, 
And a sweeter strain of thankful prayer 
Than ever on the quivering air 

From ancient harp arose. 


Then give me the song of the ploughman-bard, 
As he drives along his cart, 

Though it savors not of learned lore ; 

Ah! no; it tells of something more — 
A patient, happy heart! 
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LETTERS FROM THE GULF STATES. 


BY A NORTHERN TRAVBLLER. 
NAVIGATION OW TAFE ALABAMA: THE YANEEE SCHOOL-MISTRESS: EDUCATION AT THE SOUTH: ‘OLD 
SALT :* A THUNDER STORM: THE STRANGER’S GRAVE, 


Village Springs, Ala., Aug. 12th, 1847. 


Peopte from the north, in passing the first summer southward, 
are surprised that the temperature of the warmest days of July and 
August, instead of rising above, falls below that of their native lati- 
tude by half-a-dozen degrees. We have seen the thermometer at 
one hundred and one degrees in latitude 44°, and during a resi- 
dence of five years in latitude 32° have never seen it above ninety- 
six. This arises from the additional length of the days in midsum- 
mer at the north; the sun remaining in the horizon an hour longer 
in New-England than in the states upon the Gulf. It is not the 
intensity, but the duration of the summer heat in this climate: that 
relaxes and enervates the system. The warm weather begins with 
April and is uninterrupted till November. The unhealthy season 
of the lowlands never commences till past midsummer; and the 
planters and business men, who seek the cooler breezes and purer 
waters of the hilly region, seldom leave before the first of July. 

We had been for weeks anticipating a visit among the highlands 
of Alabama, in a region as yet unvisited by us. The first part of 
the route would be by way of the Alabama river. The boat was 
not to leave till past midnight, and when we went on board all the 
passengers had gone below. The steam-boats here are unlike the 
‘floating palaces’ of the Hudson, yet they afford every needful con- 
venience. We sat down on the upper deck to enjoy the rich and 
silvery moonlight, such as is only found in approaching the tropics. 
Hour after hour stole away till the dawn appeared, disclosing on 
each side the dusky outline of the surrounding forest. The scenery 
of a southern river is never imposing. There are no lofty summits 
in the distance, no cliffs overhanging the stream. The banks are 
covered with tall trees, and their drooping boughs and dark green 
foliage sweep far over the current. 

We were watching the approach of the sun as his rays were 
just beginning to dance among the topmost branches, when several 
ladies came from below with the praiseworthy intention of enjoy- 
ing the ‘delicious cool’ of the morning. They were soon in gay 
spirits, as well they might be, in exchanging the stifled air of the 
cabin for the delightful atmosphere above. One of the number, 
and the youngest, had a cheery face and a hoydenish yet heart-felt 
laugh, such as could only come from a blithesome Yankee girl. 
Such she was, and that too from our own native state. So we sat 
down and thought no more of the morning scenery, but looking in 
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each sale! 8 aioe: ‘talked of our he distent hiisine in the ‘ Gesuite 
State ;’ of those glorious old hills, the White Mountains; and of 
the cherished domestic altars, where love and hope had entwined 
their earliest garlands. 

Our fair friend, in company of a school-mate, had left the valley 
of the Connecticut a year and a-half previous, to become a teacher 
at the south. Her companion went to Mississippi, while she ob- 
tained a situation in one of the lower and retired counties of this 
state. As she was designing to return home in a year, she was 
spending this summer vacation in an excursion with some friends 
among the Talladega hills. Recently she had heard that her 
school-mate had married a wealthy planter, an old bachelor; and 
of course was henceforth a southern woman with ‘southern prin- 
ciples.’ 

‘Is it not possible,’ inquired we, ‘that a similar fortune awaits 
yourself the coming year !’ 

‘ Ha, ha! Marry ¢ a quinquegenarian bachelor, long since wedded 
to his own peculiar whims and oddities? Not she! Forsooth, it 
might be very pleasant to be surrounded by half-a-dozen negro 
waiting-women, with their picaninnies, but she would forego even 
this pleasure to return to her fatherland. True, the climate of 
the Granite Hills was stern and cold, but warm and generous and 
faithful hearts were there.’ Heaven bless thee! thou happy and art- 
less one! May a kind Providence watch over thee until thou reach- 
est the home of thy childhood ! 

This reminds us that a majority of the teachers at the south are 
from the northern states; we might even say from New-England. 
Few engage in the occupation permanently ; the most leaving it in 
a few years for a less arduous and confining employment. We 
know of no business taxing the health so severely as that of teach- 
ing at the south. There is none of that judicious division of labor 
which prevails in the cities and larger towns of the north, and 
which is an essential advantage to both teacher and pupil. Hence, 
in a school of thirty pupils, we have often seen every grade of 
scholarship, from young men reciting in Homer, Horace, and 
Kuclid, to the veriest beginners of the alphabet. In such a school 
an instructor will sometimes have thirty distinct exercises daily, 
and some of the more advanced requiring near an hour’s time. ‘To 
do justice to his pupils, and sustain his own reputation, he must toil 
from eight in the morning till the ‘ going down of the sun.’ This, 
added to the necessary confinement of a teacher’s life, will in a few 
years destroy his health, unless he has iron nerves and an ante- 
deluvian constitution. We have met with many indefatigable teach- 
ers in this region, those who would be an honor to any profession, 
and who are devoting to it the best of their days and the maturest 
of their efforts. All praise is due tothem. They are doing more 
for the future well-being of the community than any other class of 
men. 

The great existing error on the subject of education at the south, 
is the neglect to establish a system of public instruction ; something 
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not how much better; something that shall place within the reach 
of the poor man’s sons and daughters the first elements of know- 
ledge, enough at least to enable them to discover that they are 
endowed with attributes to distinguish them from the brutes. We 
care not how ample provision the men of wealth may make for the 
education of their offspring, how liberally they may endow colleges 
with professorships and libraries; so long as the mass of the people 
are unprovided for, so long will that discrepancy continue to aug- 
ment which already exists between them and their northern neigh- 
bors in whatever constitutes the elements of, prosperity and happi- 
ness. 

After breakfast the passengers assembled under the awning on 
deck, and each one seemed occupied in taking a view of the com- 
pany in whose society he was to pass the remainder of the week, 
and perhaps of the warm season. There was a great variety of 
characters, as there always are on a southern steam-boat. There 
were planters and merchants with their wives, children, black 
waiters, and an abundance of trumpery, lawyers, men of leisure, 
exquisites, some spooneys, a few snobs, and a sprinkling of ‘ un- 
common queer ones.’ The day soon became too warm for general 
conversation. ‘The few remarks that were made were far from 
interesting, consisting chiefly of complaints of the heat or glare ; 
of the children, or of the dulness of the river; varied by mutual 
interrogation of where every body was going. When dinner was 
over, the most of the company went below, to engage in reading, 
whist, and drowsing. ‘Toward sunset, while walking on the hurri- 
cane-deck to keep from falling asleep, we were joined by a quaint 
and corpulent companion of about sixty years, He was an ‘old 
salt,’ he said, was raised in Massachusetts, had followed the sea 
forty years, and now considered himself a sort of ‘ civis mundi,’ a 
denizen of the whole world. For a long time he was a whaler in 
the south Pacific ; had sat at top-mast many along day, on the look- 
out for the distant monsters; and gave us some very acceptable 
information about this dangerous occupation. Aside from his occa- 
sional profanity, he was unusually agreeable in conversation, and 
during his leisure hours at sea had made himself familiar with his- 
tory, biography, and romance. | 

hen the night came on,‘and many of the passengers had re- 
tired, we renewed our promenade. Once in a while a large fire 
gleamed forth among the dark bushes on shore, and around were 
the dusky figures of half-naked slaves chopping wood. We should 
have gone below at an early hour, had not the ominous noises from 
that quarter told too plainly that there was no repose for the weary 
there. There were perhaps a half score of infant children in the 
cabin; and having just been taken from the quiet nursery of home, 
it was not wonderful that they now exhibited a singular gift of 
squalling. They were indefatigable, those little fellows ; and when 
one became quiet, another began ; so among them they kept up an 
incessant jargon. What amused us most was, that on going below 
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and taking in our arms one who was screaming most lustily of all, 
we found his eye as dry as a biscuit. Their mothers scolded and 
fretted ; their nurses humored them; and between these two me- 
thods of management, there was no peace for any body within 
hearing. Our promenade companion, ‘Old Salt,’ said, ‘It was 
worse than a hail-storm off Cape Horn ;’ and we could not but think 
of the remarks of a fair friend of ours, herself the kindest of the 
kind, that ‘parents who make their children odious should be 
classed with those felons who poison water-sources; for they spoil 
the sweetest things that Heaven has given us.’ 

The light breeze which had blown fresh from the east gradually 
died away, and about midnight we were awakened by the heavy 
rumbling of thunder. A black cloud lay across the west, and ran- 
dom flashes of lightning were darting from it. Though thunder- 
storms are frequent and violent here, they excite little apprehension, 
and are attended with but little danger. The tall pine abounding 
every where, by receiving the strokes of lightning, protects the 
buildings and lower objects. This happens because the pine is the 
highest object presented to the approaching cloud, has a pointed 
summit, and from its resinous qualities may have a greater affinity 
for the electric fluid. In a few minutes large drops of rain an- 
nounced the approach of the storm. A terrific flash and peal broke 
simultaneously upon us, and the rain fell as if the cloud had opened 
directly over our heads. Peal after peal followed, with a noise that 
seemed to shake the bed of the river. The violent fall of rain was 
soon over; but we stood for some time watching the fitful gleams 
of lightning, as they lingered behind to illuminate the rear of the 
receding tempest. Even ‘Old Salt’ felt his imagination kindle. 
‘ This,’ said he, ‘reminds me of a thunder-storm off the mouth of 
the Amazon. The gale compelled all hands of us to remain above 
to work the ship. The rain poured down faster than I ever knew 
it on land, yet so sharp and vivid were the flashes of lightning, that 
our shirts remained as dry as when just taken from the drawer!’ 

Passing up the river, we saw nothing worthy of record until we 
reached the terminus of steamboat travel; where, with several fel- 
low-travellers, we took a private conveyance to a rural watering- 
place, some fifty miles above. Tarrying over night with a planter, 
we saw in the morning, in the midst of an open plain, a single 
grave, enclosed by a slender railing, and shaded by the ‘ Pride of 
China.’ It is the final resting-place of one who came from the 
north to escape the ravages of consumption; and like too many 
others, came too late. He was twenty-five years of age, and was 
the son of a widow. Having passed the winter in the western 
part of the State, and finding in the spring that his health was 
rapidly failing, he hastened to return home. A gentleman travel- 
ling westward found him in a public-house, and learned from him 
that it was his only earthly desire to reach the home of his child- 
hood. Fearing lest his intense anxiety should lead him to hurry 
forward beyond his strength, the gentleman gave him a letter of 
introduction to his wifé, and begged him, if he found his strength 
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failing, to tarry at his house until he should return. The poor fel- 
low did not even reach the residence of his friend, but died a few 
days after, and was buried by the hands of strangers. In his last 
hours he was resigned and cheerful, and requested that his mother 
should be informed of the circumstances of his death. Having at 
an early age been thrown upon his own resources, with but a frail 
constitution, his brief life was one of struggle and of sorrow: 


‘ After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well.’ 


Another sunny day’s ride has brought us to our place of destina- 
tion. It is not a spot which would enchant the antiquarian, for in 
lieu of antique ruins there is not a house a dozen years old; nor 
would it be a favorite resort for the student of the fine arts, since 
as yet we have met with but two specimens, one a lithograph of 
‘Old Zach.,’ and the other of the ‘ Beauty of Arkansaw;;’ still it is 
a delightful retreat for him who has that spirit of romance which 


‘ Finps tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.’ MonaDNOCck. 


THE BALLAD OF THE BUTCHER-BOY, 


BY J. HONEYWELL. 


I. 


Ir was unto a butcher-boy, and to a maiden fair, 

That while he coaxed his whiskers trim, and she her yellow hair, 
There came, when other mortals slept, or only woke to cares, 

A heavenly dove that fanned a flame in those warm hearts of theirs. 


Il. 


Full often did the boy protest he loved the maiden dearly, 

And she returned, as woman will, his plighted love sincerely ; 

But her father was a cross-grained man, and muttered in his wrath, 
That butcher-boys would surely find a lion in their path. 


rir. 


Then straight the youth who slaughtered lambs and massacred young calves, 
Swore back again he never did do any thing by halves ; 

That when he met with stubborn brutes they always had to yield, 

And he would come off conqueror yet from this contested field. 


Iv. 


Now though the maiden’s breast was filled with tenderest alarms, 
When he proposed to bear her off, by night, within his arms, 
Yet his persuasive tongue beguiled the maiden to his hope, 

Till she, the dear confiding girl! consented to elope. 


Ve 


*T was now the middle watch of night ; her sire had ceased to snore, 
When pat-pat went her little feet across the chamber floor ; 

And cautiously she raised the sash to let her lover in, 

Who came with sly and stealthy tread a blushing bride to win. 
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It was the middle watch of night ; her father, in his bed, 

Tossed to and fro, for sorely ran the megrims in his head, 

When weird-like came the self-same voice that Macseru heard of yore, 
Speaking to him the thrilling words of omen: ‘ Sleep no more !’ 


VII 


Uprist he then, that sleepless man, and sought the open air, 

And startling was the sight that met his troubled vision there ; 
Against his daughter’s window leaned a ladder from the ground, 
And the butcher-boy was kissing her from off the top-most round ! 


VIIt 


O, how elate those lovers were ! for they had almost climbed 

The ‘high top-gallant of their joy,’ where beating heart-bells chimed ; 
But, ah! to what a depth the hopes that buoyed their bosoms fell, 

My saddened Muse with trembling lip and weeping eyes shall tell. 


Ix. 


That sight the father’s vengeance roused ; and without farther stay, 

He leaped the area-rail and dashed the frail support away ; 

Down came it with a splintering crash that echoed overhead, : 
And with it fell the boy, as falls the unresisting dead. 


x. 


The maiden screamed a fearful scream, her lover gave one groan, 
And then the palsied father stood beside the dead alone! 

The blood upon the murdered man in gouts began to clot, 

And the horror-stricken homicide seemed rooted to the spot. 


x1. 


At length the wakened watchmen came in a bewildered throng, 
(Those harmless city pensioners, whose dreams are sweet and long,) 
They carried him a captive off, the corse they bore away, 

While the maiden on her chamber-floor in deathly swooning lay. 


xII. 


All solemnly was the culprit tried by twelve good men and true, 
Who heard the judge expound old law and manufacture new ; 
And how ’t was done I cannot tell, but it was thus decreed, 
That the prisoner at the bar was not the one who did the deed ! 


xIII. 


It may be that the man was saved by a convenient ‘but ;’ 

That though his eyes were open wide, his reasoning powers were shut ; 
Such loop-holes of escape are not so very rare of late, 

But that full many a rogue is saved from an impending fate. 


xIV. 


And now this man all lonely walks with eye-lids never raised, 

While his daughter dwells in sorrow’s home, forlorn, among the crazed ; 
Patient and uncomplaining still, but pale as winter snow, 

Like one whose heart is crushed beneath an avalanche of wo. 


xv. 


For her beloved she wreathes her hair with flowers and ribbons bright, 
In ever-doomed expectancy that he will come to-night ; 

But, ah! she longs and looks in vain, with those transparent eyes, 
For when she clasps his hand again, ’t will be in Paradise. 
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SHADOWS. 


‘Suapows to-night have struck more terror to the soul of Ricuarp, than can the substance of 
ten thousand soldiers!’ 


‘ Hence, horrible shadow! unreal mockery, hence !’ 
‘ Come like shadows, so depart!’ 
‘Life ’s but a walking shadow -—’ 
‘Night’s sable shadows from the ocean rise.’ 
‘ Types and shadows of that destined seed.’ 
‘tu the glorious lights of Heaven we perceive a shadow of His divine countenance.’ 


‘Sorr—as that harp’s unseen controul 
In morning dreams which lovers hear, 
Whose strains melt gently o’er the soul 
But never reach the waking ear.’ 


I suppose this exquisite stanza of the Scottish poet to have never 
fallen cold and dull upon the ear of mortal man or woman! It is 
itself a sHADOW of what all have once seemed to hear, all have 
loved, and all remember ! 

It chimes upon the universal Soul; which stands like the Statue 
holding to its Ear the marine shell, and listening to the booming 
ocean-surf that still occupies the deep concave with its restless 
surge of sound. 

How momentary was the passage of that musick of the harp 
along the sleeping nerve! how entrancing, how wonderful its ex- 
istence ! how beautiful its influence! how absorbing, how satisfy- 
ing beyond all measurement of time, in it’s utterance and it’s capa- 
city of Joy! how indelible in its memory! and yet, in its distinctive 
notes and properties of musick, irreclaimable, unsearchable, irrevo- 
cable, lost! 

Why, why is this? Because it is one of those Srirtruat Reali- 
ties that men term Suapows. An angel, half pausing in its flight 
over a sleeping man, floats slowly to gaze upon him with Compas- 


sion and with Hope; and the hovering motion, and the look were 
the musick of the dream: 


Motion 7s musick in the Realms above ! 

Shadows! Shades! Shadows! In these are the true wealth, the 
real Evils of life! and all the rest is ‘ leather and prunella.’ Take 
from existence the shadowy colourings of Fancy; it’s anticipa- 
tions; it’s fears; it’s memories; it’s fruitless anxieties and passing 
hopes — what is there left between the two naked indivisible points 
of Birth and Death ?— as the small urn suffices to enclose the ashes 
of the giant, so small is the proportion of physical good, of posi- 
tive sufferance, of original thought, in the life of man: the rest is 
shadow, fleecy, incorporeal, spiritual, intellectual shadow ! 


I delight in shadows. I account that man in one respect at least 
VOL. XXX. 29 
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happy who hath a broad deep cornice to his house, however low the 
roof and near the Earth that cornice may be placed, so that the Sun 
do come and trace a rich margin on the dwelling that he kisses with 
his golden light. It is the bonnet on the brow of woman, or like 
the silken lash itself at times above her blessed eye. How such a 
man returns to such a house! How likely such a house to contain 
such a Woman! 

The shadows that belong to the Palisado Heights of the Hudson 
in the warmth of Summer as the Sun goes down in radiant beauty — 
do they not remind one of the Great “Rock in Scripture whose shel- 
ter hath been blessed and made sacred in our thoughts ? lengthen- 
ing, deepening, extending perceptibly while we avatch? and the 
heart, doth it not rejoice with the river in devotion at the growing 
coolness and refreshment of the shade ? 

And those that move along the light green sward— or overtop 
the waving corn upon the alluvial meadow—or come over the 
hamlet and the mill with its revolving wheel all-silvered in the 
spray, gracefully, slowly, tardily —or those that climb, without a 
thought of effort or of Victory, the lofty Kaatskill Mountains and 
then course along their fullest extent in a tumultuous joy of mo- 
tion, have these not almost a living perception? Doth it not seem 
as if some latent sympathy of joy and of affection were felt be- 
twixt the cloud and the scope of Earth it covers? and that the shade 
were the wordless expression of this sympathy from above ? 

I mean not always when the shadow flits along in gayety, but 
when the full cloud comes onward with a fixed and distinctive pur- 
poe and rests in pleasure, and overhangs some favoured nook that 

eepens into richer beauty, as if the eyes of its long-hoped-for lover 
dwelt upon it with delight. 

Mark you my Masters, during this enduring Summer, how these 
passages of love shall be interchanged betwixt the elements of 
Earth and Heaven! You shall see the full full cloud come with its 
swelling heart of Joy and Pride to rest over a cluster of orchards 
and gardens in the height of blossom, or of flower, or forming fruit, 
and cast a calm and tranquil presence on the scene. 

Then shall a slight hush pass from tree to tree, and as each, ab- 
sorbed by the celestial majesty of shade above, yields up its dis- 
tinctive tracery of outline upon the green, sound after sound shall 
cease, or be diminished, except that of the ever-joyous brook, which 
shall seem to you in the full hilarity of Song to declare its passage 
to the River, in purity and innocence. Then shall the fragrance be 
multiplied; ‘the young ‘leaf lift its green head ;’ and the air re- 
ceive an offering of sweets unknown before. 

And when the day begins to close, and the Shadow shall no longer 
be broad cast from the cloud, but is sketched along the surface of 
the earth by some interception of a tree, or spire, hill-side, or pro- 
minence of any kind,—behold you how free and rich, graceful 
and precious, shall be the outline that is marked upon the land! 
how the sober hue shall smile away, and melt itself again into the 
light, so that you can hardly say here is the termination of the one, 
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or here the border of the other, but rather is there an intermarriage 
of the two; and both, and all, the work of one same Artist! whose 
pencil clothes the Earth in beauty for our sakes, and rests in living 
shade, or moves in Heavenly light! 

Now as these precious but fleeting existences pass like sober 
thoughts across the face of earth, or intermingle side by side with 
gay and brilliant passages of light of equal evanescence, making 
that tender and beautiful which otherwise had been only lustrous or 
sparkling, they call up within my heart the memory of the past; 
and, by an association I can hardly trace, characters reappear of 
friends that have passed away before me. 

Then social life becomes the landscape in my mind; and the 
brilliancy of Wit, the Ray of Genius, the Gush of Song, the Soul 
of Honour, are accompanied, associated, illustrated, attended, 
blended, bordered as it were, by the calm, the gentle, the contem- 
plative, the humble, and the pure in heart; and it is to a gentle be- 
ing, a precious shade to every light of pure joy that glowed beside 
her, that I would fain devote the recollection of this hour, and the 
application of these thoughts. 

She was married to the happiness and joy of those around 
her —a spiritual wedlock, and the only one she ever knew — for, 
in her infancy, a fall from her nurse’s arms (it was supposed) had 
converted the child into the deformed misshapen being she was des- 
tined thereafter to become. A pitiable object to the cursory ob- 
server; a lesson, a tenderness, a refinement, a charm, a blessing, 
a Suave to her friends; a Soul that Gop loved and exercised and 
employed on earth; and one of the ‘just made perfect’ now in 
Heaven; called to Himself and breathing, floating, expanding, 
purifying in the celestial beauty of His Truth and Love. 

It was delightful to behold how her sphere on Earth seemed 
planned for her, and how actively and faithfully it was occupied 
and graced. She was rarely seen on foot except when returning 
from her church ; which was at very short distance from her abode ; 
and yet this was an unstudied circumstance on her part, for no be- 
ing was ever more destitute of every species of affectation and self- 
love. So much so, that her soul appeared to be aéroad, and every 
personal defect was forgotten in the charms of her spirit, with which 
only you seemed to have to do. 

When you entered the family parlour as a Visitor, she would 
almost invariably be found seated in one corner of the sofa, with a 
flat circular cushion at her back or sustaining her elbow, ready with 
constant cheerfulness to receive your compliments when you should 
approach, but without the least indication that she expected them 
to be paid her. 

She was the most satisfactory and graceful of listeners, and if the 
subject were of a nature to interest her, a beautiful and edifying 
commentary on all you said passed traceably through her pale blue 
eyes and across the calm and truthful lustre of the upper counte- 
nance, embellishing and elevating the original thought, and taking 
it immediately into the Heaven near which it was the habit of her 
Soul to dwell. 
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If on the other hand you were sportive enough to advance any 
proposition that was extravagant, or sophistical in any degree, she 
had a bright little cheery laugh which shewed you that her mind 
could not entertain it for a moment ; but that she dismissed it kindly, 
and wondered that it should exist. It was like Vapour upon a dia- 
mond shield, resting only long enough to shew that it had passed. 

It was impossible not to be struck with this unvarying sensibility 
to truth, and incapacity of doubt where truth was once established. 
In the same manner, her heart opened to all the nobler sympathies 
of our nature, and she delighted in the grace and beauty that all ad- 
mired ; in the happiness of the Mother; in the glory of the Wife ; 
without the alloy of one abiding thought that but foy this sad acci- 
dent, the whole of all these treasures might have been garnered by 


her heart. 


‘AND when to Heaven her eye slie raised, 
Its silent waters stole away.’ 


Toward the close of her life it seemed necessary that a cruel sur- 
gical operation should be for the second time submitted to on her 
part, and the result of a consultation of surgeons on the occasion 
was that it was doubtful whether she had, or not, sufficient strength 
to sustain it; and that her life, which could not be preserved without 
it, would probably not be much prolonged even if the operation 
were most successfully performed. 

When this was imparted to her, she only said, ‘ It seems to me to 
be the path of duty that I should undergo it, and I am ready.’ It 
was accordingly resolved upon, and uncomplainingly supported. 

A year or two rolled on in the constant and cheerful exercise of 
duties that endeared her unspeakably to her family, the younger 
members of which had now attained an age to be sensible of the 
advantages they had derived from her life of gentleness, of refine- 
ment, and of invariable piety, when her chamber being one morn- 
ing entered by her servant, she was found lifeless in bed. 

It was difficult to realize that she had departed. Her small thin 
diaphanous hand rested’ between the marble cheek and the undis- 
turbed pillow, that hardly bore any impression of the light weight _ 
that rested on it, and every appearance indicated the gentlest of 
existences. 

An angel of surpassing beauty, clothed in the imperishable smile 
of Gop, and graceful as one of His chosen promises, floated over 
the scene; still wondering at the change, and gazing for the last 
time, at the small, emaciated, decrepit Structure, the torn and shat- 
tered reliques of the Chrysalis, that had, so lately and so long, 
restrained it’s ascension to the Skies. 

Transcendent Shade, our Teacher by Example, and our Friend ! 
let our Souls feel again the influences of thy presence! and, as we 
raise them up towards thee, pass over us with the graceful move- 
ment of the cloud that loves the Earth, bend near us, and let us 
behold the reposeful expression of celestial Joy and Peace ! 


JoHun WATERS. 
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THE FROG THAT KEPT ME AWAKE. 


‘Semper eco auditor tantium? nunguamne reponam 7 


Tnovu Froe! 
Thou temperate soaker! 
(Oh that I had a brick-bat here !) 
Thou nightly croaker! 
The most lugubrious, loud and drear, 
That ever bellowed from a reedy bog ; 
Or, by some log 
Long rotting in a green and stagnant stream, 
E’er chanted vespers to day’s lingering beam, 
With noise above the treble notes 
Arising from his fellows’ throats, 
The deep-toned primo-basso of the pond: 
I own, I’m fond 
Of music, the divine, the child and heir 
Of harmony and melody, a wedded pair ; 
Music, of whatever source, 
Either Art’s or Nature’s force ; 
Music from the harp or lute ; 
Music from the pipe or flute ; 
From the piano’s many strings, 
Which the maiden, as she sings, 
Touches with such flying finger, 
That music seems itself about her hand to linger. 
And not less sweet to me 
The angry hum of bee ; 
The morning song of birds, 
Sending their greeting to the approaching sun ; 
he lowing of the herds, 
Homeward returning when their work is done. 
Nor is it small delight 
To hear, at eve, beneath some leafy tree 


. The loud cicade,* in their merry glee, 





With endless contradiction tire the night. 
And hence, oh frog! thy voice might be 
At other times not harsh to me: 
But now I’m tired ; 
Nor should I be inspired, 
Wert thou the bard who mourned his fate 
To see, 
Then lose Evrypice, 
And feel his error, when too late. 
Then have compassion on my wearied bones ; 
Dive ’neath the water with a sudden splash, 
And cease at length, to-night, those classic tones, 
‘ Brekekekesh — koash — koash !’t 


/ 
Thou quondam tadpole! oh be still, 
And cease that trill. 








* Ir the ‘ Katy-did’ is not the cicada, at least they are relatives. 
t Chorus of frogs in ARISTOPHANES. 














* Battle of the frogs and mice, ascribed to Homer. 





To the Frog that Kept me Awake. 


Except thy hoarse, incessant sound, 
There is no noise above, around ; 
Save where the distant watch-dog’s bark 
Proclaims some wanderer in the dark ; 
Save that I faintly hear the rills 
Which trickle feebly from the hills, 
And gently dripping in the pond 
Searcely disturb its rest profound. 
No ripple by the water’s edge 
Moves the light boat against the sedge. 
Each leaf upon the willow bough, 
Which sweeps the pond, is quiet now, 
And, shining white beneath the moon, 
Hangs, still as on a summer’s noon. 
Yon chair upon the lawn’s smooth green 
In the tree’s shade is plainly seen, 
Lighted by one small, lonely ray, 
Which forces through the leaves its way, 
As wondering in that place to meet 
Deserted now, that noon-day seat. 
On every smooth and gravelled walk, 
Not vocal now with lover’s talk, 
On beds of many a gaudy flower 
The moon pours down a steady shower ; 
And all the hues, in day so bright, 
Fade in her paler, modest light. 
Now dreams the maiden of her lover ; 
Now dreams the youth of shooting plover ; 
Now manhood dreams of toils and cares ; 
Now mothers dream of wealthy heirs ; 
Now would I dream of counsel fees ; 
(Although ’t would only be a dream,) 
But hopelessly I lie at ease, 
For when just half asleep I seem, 
That sound comes o’er me, like a crash, 


*‘ Brekekekesh — koash — koash ” 


Thou Vocalist ! 
With mouth out-stretched from ear to ear, 
Or where those organs would appear, 

If ever thou had’st any, 

Hist! 

Like thee, alas! how many 
Condemn an audience to hear 

Such inharmonious strains, 

As rack their aching brains, 


Oh had’st thou dwelt in Grecian bogs, 
Thou Stentor of the frogs! 


Had’st thou but lived when thy amphibious race 


Against the warlike mice a contest waged ; 


As trumpeter, thou should’st have taken thy place, 


And where the thickest of the battle raged, 
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Themselves unharmed ; because they have no ear. 


Where reedy spears were shivered ; where a squeak 


Told that some long-tailed warrior bit the ground, 


Thy voice, ’mid shouts of ‘ Victory!’ (in Greek) 
*Mid groans of dying frogs and mice around, 
In triumph o’er the conflict should have rolled ; 
And Homer's glorious verse thy bravery would have told.* 
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Then had’st thou had a useful voice ; 
Nor should I e’er have longed to smash 
Thy reverend head, to stop that noise, 
‘ Brekekekesh — koash — koash |” 


In vain, in vain to sleep I try ; 
Despairing now I close the sash ; 
Yet still, though fainter, hear the cry, 
‘ Brekekekesh — koash — koash !” 
Through the long night, till day is nigh: : 
‘ Brekekekesh — koash — koash .” _ WLeanpen 
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BY FRANCIS PARKMAN, J& 


TAKING FRENCH LEAV 
Dem. ‘ Prythee, friend, why wilt thou leave us?’ 


AE. ‘ Why, if thou must needs have it, 
I like not thy company.’ Matriitas. 


On the eighth of June, at eleven o’clock, we reached the South 
Fork of the Platte, at the usual fording-place. For league upon 
league nothing broke the desert uniformity of the prospect; the 
hills were dotted with little tufts of shrivelled grass, but betwixt 
these the white sand was glaring in the sun; and the channel of 
the river, almost on a level with the plain, was but one great sand- 
bed, about half a mile wide. It was covered with water, but so 
scantily that the bottom was scarcely hidden; for, wide as it is, 
the average depth of the Platte does not at this point exceed a foot 
and a half. Stopping near its bank, we gathered bois de vache, and 
made a meal of buffalo-meat. Far off, on the other side, was a 
green meadow, where we could see the white tents and wagons of 
an emigrant camp; and just opposite to us we could discern a 
group of men and animals at the water’s edge. Four or five horse- 
men soon entered the river, and in ten minutes had waded across 
and clambered up the loose sand-bank. They were ill-looking fel- 
lows, thin and swarthy, with care-worn, anxious faces, and lips 
rigidly compressed. They had good cause for anxiety; it was 
three days since they first encamped here, and on the night of their 
arrival they had lost one hundred and twenty-three of their best 
cattle, driven off by the wolves, through the neglect of the man on 
guard. This discouraging and alarming calamity was not the first 
that had overtaken them. Since leaving the settlements, they had 
met with nothing but misfortune. Some of their party had died ; 
one man had been killed by the Pawnees; and about a week be- 
fore, they had been plundered by the Sioux of all their best horses, 
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the weeded onion on senitahal our visitors were eamitnil being: I 
believe, the only ones that were left. They had encamped, near 
sun-set, by the side of the Platte, and their oxen were scattered 
over the meadow, while the band of horses were feeding a little 
farther off. Suddenly the ridges of the hills were alive with a 
swarm of mounted Indians, at least six hundred in number, as they 
said, who, with a tremendous yell, came pouring down toward the 
camp, rushing up within a few rods, to the great terror of the emi- 
grants; but suddenly wheeling in front of the camp, they swept 
around the band of horses, and in five minutes had disappeared 
with their prey through the openings of the hills. 

As these emigrants were telling their story, we saw four other 
men approaching. They proved to be R and his companions, 
who had encountered no mischance of any kind, but had only wan- 
dered too far in pursuit of the game. They said they had seen no 
Indians, but only ‘ millions of buffalo ;? and both R and Lorel 
had meat dangling behind their saddles. 

The emigrants re-crossed the river, and we prepared to follow. 
First the heavy ox-wagons plunged down the bank, and dragged 
slowly over the sand-beds; sometimes the hoofs of the oxen were 
scarcely wetted by the thin sheet of water; and the next moment 
the river would be boiling against their sides, and eddying fiercely 
around the wheels. Inch by inch they receded from the shore, 
dwindling every moment, until at length they seemed to be floating 
far out in the very middle of the river. A more critical experi- 
ment awaited us; for our little mule-cart was but ill-fitted for the 
passage of so swift a stream. We watched it with anxiety till it 
seemed to be a little motionless white speck in the midst of the 
waters; and it was motionless, for it had stuck fast in a quick-sand. 
The little mules were losing their footing, the wheels were sinking 
deeper and deeper, and the water began to rise through the bottom 
and drench the goods within. All of us who had remained on the 
hither bank galloped to the rescue ; the men jumped into the wa- 
ter, adding their strength to that of the mules, until by some effort 
the cart was extricated, and conveyed in safety across. 

As we gained the other bank, a rough group of men surrounded 
us. They were not robust, nor large of frame; yet they had an 
aspect of hardy endurance. Finding at home no scope for their 
fiery energies, they had betaken themselves to the prairie; and in 
them seemed to be revived, with redoubled force, that fierce spirit 
which impelled their ancestors, scarce more lawless than them- 
selves, from the German forests, to inundate Europe, and break to 
pieces the Roman empire. A fortnight afterward, this unfortunate 
party passed Fort Laramie, while we were there. Not one of 
their missing oxen had been recovered, though they had remained 
encamped a week in search of them; and they had been compelled 
to abandon a great part of their baggage and provisions, and yoke 
cows and heifers to their wagons to carry them forward upon their 


journey, the most toilsome and hazardous part of which lay still 
before them. 
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It is worth noticing, that on the Platte one may sometimes see 
the shattered wrecks of ancient claw-footed tables, well waxed and 
rubbed, or massive bureaus of carved oak. These, many of them 
no doubt the relics of ancestral prosperity in the colonial time, 
must have encountered strange vicissitudes. Imported, perhaps, 
originally from England ; then, with the declining fortunes of their 
owners, borne across the Alleghanies to the remote wilderness of 
Ohio or Kentucky; then to Illinois or Missouri; and now at last 
fondly stowed away in the family wagon for the interminable jour- 
ney to Oregon. But the stern privations of the way were little an- 
ticipated. The cherished relic is soon flung out, to scorch and 
crack upon the hot prairie ! 

We resumed our journey; but we had gone scarcely a mile 
when R called out from the rear: 

‘Well ’camp here.’ 

‘Why do you want to’camp? Look at the sun. It is not three 
o’clock yet.’ 

‘We'll ’camp here!’ 

This was the only reply vouchsafed. Delorier was in advance 
with his cart. Seeing the mule-wagon wheeling from the track, he 
began to turn his own team in the same direction. 

‘Go on, Delorier ;’ and the little cart advanced again. As we 
rode on, we soon heard the wagon of our confederates creaking 
and jolting on behind us, and the driver, Wright, discharging a fu- 
rious volley of oaths against his mules; no doubt venting upon 
them the wrath which he dared not direct against a more appropri- 
ate object. 

Something of this sort had frequently occurred. Our English 
friend was by no means partial to us, and we thought we discovered 
in his conduct a deliberate intention to thwart and annoy us, espe- 
cially by retarding the movements of the party, which he knew 
that we, being Yankees, were anxious to quicken. Therefore he 
would insist on encamping at all unseasonable hours, saying that 
fifteen miles was a sufficient day’s journey. Finding our wishes 
systematically disregarded, we took the direction of affairs into our 
own hands. Keeping always in advance, to the inexpressible in- 
dignation of R——, we encamped at what time and place we 
thought proper, not much caring whether the rest chose to follow 
or not. They always did so, however, pitching their tent near ours, 
with sullen and wrathful countenances. 

Travelling together on these agreeable terms did not suit our 
tastes; for some time we had meditated a separation. The con- 
nection with them had cost us various delays and inconveniences; 
and the glaring want of courtesy and good sense displayed by the 
virtual leader of their party did not dispose us to bear these annoy- 
ances with much patience. Early in the morning we resolved to 
leave the camp, and push forward as rapidly as possible for Fort 
Laramie, which we hoped to reach by hard travelling in four or 


five days. The Captain soon trotted up between us, and we ex- 
plained our intentions. 
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‘A very extraordinary preeveiian: upon my word !’ he remarked. 
Then he began to enlarge upon the enormity of the design. The 
most prominent impression in his mind evidently was, that we were 
acting a base and treacherous part in deserting his party, in what 
he considered a very dangerous part of the journey. To palliate 
the atrocity of our conduct, we ventured to suggest that we were 
only four in number, while his party still included sixteen men; and 
as, moreover, we were to go forward and they were to follow, at 
least a full proportion of the perils he apprehended would fall upon 
us. But the austerity of the Captain’s features would not relax. 
‘A very extraordinary proceeding, gentlemen!’ and repeating this, 
he rode off to confer with his principal. 

By good luck, we found a meadow of fresh ~ grass, and a large 
pool of rain-water in the midst of it, We encamped here at sun- 
set. Plenty of buffalo-skulls were lying around, bleaching in the 
sun; and sprinkled thickly among the grass was a great variety of 
flowers, wholly unknown farther toward the east. I had nothing 
else to do, and so gathering a handful, I sat down on a buffalo- 
skull to study them. Although the offspring of a savage wilder- 
ness, their texture was frail and delicate, and their colors extremely 
rich ; pure white, dark blue, and a transparent crimson. One tra- 
velling in this country seldom has leisure to think of any thing but 
the stern features of the scenery and its accompaniments, or the 
practical details of each day’s journey. Like them, he and his 
thoughts grow hard and rough. But now these flowers suddenly 
awakened a train of associations as alien to the rude scene around 
me as they were themselves; and for the moment my thoughts 
went back to New-England. A throng of fair and well-remem- 
bered faces rose, vividly as life, before me. ‘There are good things,’ 
thought I, ‘in the savage life, but what can it offer to replace those 
powerful and ennobling influences that can reach unimpaired over 
more than three thousand miles of mountains, forests and deserts ?’ 

Before sunrise on the next morning our tent was down; we har- 
nessed our best horses to the cart and left the camp. But first we 
shook hands with our friends the emigrants, who sincerely wished 
us a safe journey, though some others of the party might easily 
have been consoled had we encountered an Indian war-party on 
the way. The captain and his brother were standing on the top of 
a hill, wrapped in their plaids, like spirits of the mist, and keeping 
an anxious eye on the band of horses below. We waived adieu 
to them as we rode off the ground. The captain replied with a 
salutation of the utmost dignity, which Jack tried to imitate; but 
being little practised in the gestures of polite society, his effort was 
not a very successful one. 

In five minutes we had gained the foot of the hills, but here we 
came toa stop. Old Hendrick was in the shafts, and being the 
very incarnation of perverse and brutish obstinacy, he utterly re- 
fused to move. Delorier lashed and swore till he was tired, but 
Hendrick stood like a rock, grumbling to himself and looking 
askance at his enemy, until he saw a favorable opportunity to take 
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his revenge, when he struck out under the shaft with such cool 
malignity of intention that Delorier only escaped the blow by a 
sudden skip into the air, snch'as no one but a Frenchman could 
achieve. Shaw and he then joined forces, and lashed on both sides 
at once. The brute stood still for a while till he could bear it no 
longer, when all at once he began to kick and plunge till he threat- 
ened the utter demolition of the cart and harness. We glanced 
back at the camp, which was in full sight. Our companions, in- 
spired by emulation, were levelling their tents and driving in their 
cattle and horses. 

‘ Take the horse out,’ said I. 

I took the saddle from Pontiac and put it upon Hendrick; the 
former was harnessed to the cart in an instant. ‘ Avance donc !” 
cried Delorier. Pontiac strode up the hill, twitching the little cart 
after him as if it were a feather’s weight ; and though, as we gained 
the top, we saw the wagons of our deserted comrades just getting 
into motion, we had little fear that they could overtake us. Leav- 
ing the trail, we struck directly across the country, and took the 
shortest cut to reach the main stream of the Platte. A deep ravine 
suddenly intercepted us. We skirted its sides until we found them 
less abrupt, and then plunged through in the best way we could. 
Passing behind the sandy ravines called ‘ Ash Hollow,’ we stopped 
for a short nooning at the side of a pool of rain-water; but soon 
resumed our journey, and some hours before sunset were descend- 
ing the ravines and gorges opening downward upon the Platte to 
the west of Ash Hollow. Our horses waded to the fetlock in sand ; 
the sun scorched like fire, and the air swarmed with sand-flies and 
musquitoes. 

At last we gained the Platte. Following it for about five miles, 
we saw, just as the sun was sinking, a great meadow, dotted with 
hundreds of cattle, and beyond them an emigrantencampment. A 
party of about a dozen came out to meet us, looking upon us at 
first with cold and suspicious faces. Seeing four men, different in 
appearance and equipment from themselves, emerging from the 
hills, they had taken us for the van of the much-dreaded Mormons, 
whom they were very apprehensive of encountering. We made 
known our true character, and then they greeted us cordially. 
They expressed much surprise that so small a party should venture 
to traverse that region, though in fact such attempts are not unfre- 
quently made by the trappers and Indian traders. We rode with 
them to their camp. The wagons, some fifty in number, with here 
and there a tent intervening, were arranged as usual in a circle ; 
in the area within the best horses were picketed, and the whole 


‘ circumference was glowing with the dusky light of the fires, dis- 


playing the forms of the women and children who were crowded 
around them. This patriarchal scene was curious and striking 
enough ; but we made our escape from the place with all possible 
despatch, being tormented by the intrusive curiosity of the men, who 
crowded round us by dozens. Yankee curiosity was nothing to 
theirs. They demanded our names, where we came from, where 
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we were going, and what was our business. The last query was 
particularly embarrassing ; since travelling in that country, or in- 
deed any where, from any other motive than gain, was an idea of 
which they took no cognizance. Yet they were fine-looking fel- 
lows, with an air of frankness, generosity, and even courtesy, hav- 
ing come from one of the least barbarous of the frontier counties. 

We passed about a mile beyond them, and encamped. Being 
too few in number to stand guard without excessive fatigue, we 
extinguished our fire, lest it should attract the notice of wandering 
Indians ; and picketing our horses close around us, slept undis- 
turbed till morning. For three days we travelled without interrup- 
tion, and on the evening of the third encamped by the well-known 
spring on Scott’s Bluff. ° 

Henry Chatillon and I rode out in the morning, and descending 
the western side of the Bluff, were crossing the plain beyond. 
Something that seemed to me a file of buffalo came into view, 
descending the hills several miles before us. But Henry reined in 
his horse, and keenly peering across the prairie with a better and 
more practised eye, soon discovered its real nature. ‘ Indians!’ he 
said. ‘Old Smoke’s lodges, I b’lieve. Come! let us go! Wah! 
get up, now, ‘ Five Hundred Dollar!’’ And laying on the lash 
with good will, he galloped forward, and I rode by his side. Not 
long after, a black speck became visible on the prairie, full two 
miles off. It grew larger and larger; it assumed the form of a 
man and horse; and soon we could discern a naked Indian, career- 
ing at full gallop toward us. When within a furlong he wheeled 
his horse in a wide circle, and made him describe various mystic 
figures upon the prairie ; and Henry immediately compelled ‘ Five 
Hundred Dollar’ to execute similar evolutions. ‘ It is Old Smoke’s 
village,’ said he, interpreting these signals; ‘did’t I say so? 

As the Indian approached we stopped to wait for him, when sud- 
denly he vanished, sinking, as it were, into the earth. He had come 
upon one of the deep ravines that every where intersect these prai- 
ries. In an instant the rough head of his horse stretched upward 
from the edge, and rider and steed came scrambling out, and 
bounded up to us; a sudden jerk of the rein brought the wild, 
panting horse to a full stop. Then followed the needful formality 
of shaking hands. I forget our visitor’s name. He was a rough 
fellow, of no note in his nation; yet in his person and equipments 
he was a good specimen of a Sioux warrior in his ordinary travel- 
ling dress. Like most of his people, he was nearly six feet high ; 
lithely and gracefully, yet strongly proportioned ; and with a skin 
singularly clear and delicate. He wore no paint; his head was 
bare ; and his long hair was gathered in a clump behind, to the top - 
of which wes attached transversely, both by way of ornament and 
of talisman, the mystic whistle, made of the wing-bone of the war- 
eagle, and endowed with various magic virtues. From the back 
of his head descended a line of glittering brass plates, tapering 
from the size of a doubloon to that of a half dime; a cumbrous 
ornament, in high vogue among the Sioux, and for which they pay 
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the traders a most extravagant price; and his chest and arms were 
naked ; the buffalo robe, worn over them when at rest, had fallen 
about his waist, and was confined there by a belt. This, with the 
gay moccasins on his feet, completed his attire. For arms he car- 
ried a quiver of dog-skin at his back, and a rude but powerful bow 
in hishand. His horse had no bridle: a cord of hair, lashed around 
his jaw, served in place of one. The saddle was of most singular 
construction; it was made of wood covered with raw-hide, and 
both pommel and cantle rose perpendicularly full eighteen inches, 
so that the warrior was wedged firmly in his seat, whence nothing 
could dislodge him but the bursting of the girths. 

Advancing with our new companion, we found more of his peo- 
ple, seated in a circle on the top of a hill; while a rude proces- 
sion came straggling down the neighboring hollow, men, women, 
and children, with horses dragging the lodge-poles behind them. 
All that morning, as we moved forward, dozens of tall savages were 
stalking silently behind us. At noon, we reached Horse-Creek ; 
and as we waded through the shallow water we saw a wild and 
striking scene. The main body of the Indians had arrived before 
us. On the farther bank, stood a large and strong man, nearly 
naked, holding a white horse by a long cord, and eyeing us as we 
approached. This was the chief whom Henry called, ‘Old Smoke.’ 
Just behind him, his youngest and favorite squaw sat astride of a 
fine mule: it was covered with caparisons of whitened skins, gar- 
nished with blue and white beads, and fringed with little ornaments 
of metal that tinkled with every movement of the animal. The 
girl had a light clear complexion, enlivened by a spot of vermilion 
on each cheek; she smiled, not to say grinned, upon us, showing two 
gleaming rows of white teeth. In her hand, she carried the tall 
lance of her unchivalrous lord, fluttering with feathers; his round 
white shield hung at the side of her mule; and his pipe was slung 
at her back. Her dress was a tunic of deer-skin, made beautifully- 
white by means of a species of clay found on the prairie, and orna- 
mented with beads, arrayed in figures more gay than tasteful, and 
with long fringes at all the seams. Not far from the chief, stood a 
dozen stately figures, their white buffalo robes thrown over their 
shoulders, gazing coldly upon us; and in the rear, for several acres, 
the ground was covered with a temporary encampment; men, wo- 
men, and children swarmed like bees; hundreds of dogs of all sizes 
and colors, ran restlessly about ; and close at hand, the wide shallow 
stream was alive with boys, girls and young squaws, splashing, 
screaming, and laughing in the water. At the same time a long 
train of emigrant wagons were crossing the creek, and dragging in 
their slow, heavy procession, passed the encampment of, the people 
whom they and their descendants, in the space of a century, are to 
sweep from the face of the earth. 

But for the encampment itself; it was merely a temporary bivouac 
in the heat of the day. None of the lodges were erected ; but there 
heavy leather coverings, and the long poles used to support them, 
were scattered every where around, among weapons, domestic uten- 
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sils, and the rude harness of mules and horses. The squaws of 
each lazy warrior had made him a shelter from the seen, by stretch- 
ing a ‘few buffalo-robes, or the corner of a lodge-covering upon poles ; 
and here he sat in the shade, with a favorite young squaw, perhaps, 
at his side, glittering with all imaginable trinkets. Before him 
stood the insignia of his rank, as a warrior, his white shield of bull- 
hide, his medicine-bag, his bow and quiver, his lance and his pipe, 
raised aloft ona tripod of three poles. Except the dogs, the most 
active and noisy tenants of the camp were the old women, ugly as 
Macbeth’s witches, with their hair streaming loose in the wind, and 
nothing but the tattered fragment of an old buffalo-robe to hide their 
shrivelled wiry limbs. The day of their favoritism passed two gene- 
rations ago; now the heaviest labors of the camp devolved upon 
them ; they were to harness the horses, pitch the lodges, dress the 
buffalo-robes, and bring in meat for the hunters. With the cracked 
voices of these hags, the clamor of dogs, the shouting and laughing 
of children and girls, and the listless tranquillity of the warriors, the 
whole scene had an effect too lively and picturesque ever to be for- 
otten. 

’ We stopped not far from the Indian camp, and having invited 
some of the chiefs and warriors to dinner, placed before them a 
sumptuous repast of biscuit and coffee. Squatted in a half circle 
on the ground, they soon disposed of it. As we rode forward on 
the afternoon journey, several of our late guests accompanied us. 
Among the rest was a huge bloated savage, of more than three hun- 
dred pounds weight, christened Le Cochon, in consideration of his 
preposterous dimensions, and certain corresponding traits of his cha- 
racter. ‘The Hog’ bestrode a little white pony, scarce able to bear 
up under the enormous burden, though, by way of keeping up the 
necessary stimulus, the rider kept both feet in constant motion, 
playing alternately against his ribs. The old man was not a chief; 
he never had ambition enough to become one; he was not a war- 
rior nor a hunter, for he was too fat and lazy; but he was the richest 
man in the whole village. Riches among the Dahcotah consist in 
horses; and of these, ‘The Hog’ had accumulated more than thirty. 
He had already ten times as many as he wanted, yet still his appe- 
tite for horses was insatiable. Trotting up to me, he shook me by 
the hand and gave me to understand that he was a very devoted 
friend; and then he began a series of most earnest signs and ges- 
ticulations, his oily countenance radiant with smiles, and his little 
eyes peeping out with a cunning twinkle from between the masses 
of flesh that almost obscured them. Knowing nothing at that time 
of the sign-language of the Indians, I could only guess at his mean- 
ing. Sol called on Henry to explain it. 

‘ The Hog,’ it seems, was anxious toconclude a matrimonial bargain. 
He said he had a very pretty daughter in his lodge, whom he would 
give me, if I would give him my horse. These flattering overtures 
I chose to reject; at which ‘ The Hog,’ still laughing with undi- 
minished good humor, gathered his robe about his shoulders, and 
rode away. 
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Where we encamped that night, an arm of the Platte ran be- 
tween high bluffs; it was turbid and swift as heretofore, but trees 
were growing on its crumbling banks, and there was a nook of grass 
between the water and the hill. Just before entering this place, we 
saw the emigrants encamping at two or three miles distance on the 
right ; while the whole Indian rabble were pouring down the neigh- 
boring hill, in hope of the same sort of entertainment which they 
had experienced from us. Inthe savage landscape before our camp, 
nothing but the rushing of the Platte broke the stern silence. Through 
the wild ragged boughs of the trees, dilapidated and half dead, we 
saw the sun setting in crimson behind the peaks of the Black Hills ; 
the restless bosom of the river was suffused with red; our white 
tent was tinged with it, and the sterile bluffs, tp to the rocks that 
crowned them, partook of the same fiery hue. It soon passed away : 
no light remained, but that from our fire, blazing high among the 
dusky trees and bushes. We lay around it wrapped in our blankets, 
smoking and conversing until a late hour, and then withdrew to our 
tent. 

We crossed a sun-scorched plain on the next morning; the line 
of old cotton-wood trees that fringed the bank of the Platte forming 
its extreme verge. Nestled apparently close beneath them, we 
could discern in the distance. something like a building. As we 
came nearer, it assumed form and dimensions, and proved to be a 
rough structure of logs. It was a little trading fort, belonging to 
two private traders ; and originally intended, like all the forts of the 
country, to form a hollow-square, with rooms for lodging and storage 
opening upon the area within. Only two sides of it had been com- 
pleted ; the place was now as ill-fitted for the purposes of defence as 
any of those little log-houses which upon our constantly-shifting fron- 
tier have been so often successfully maintained against overwhelm- 
ing odds of Indians. Two lodges were pitched close to the fort ; 
the sun beat scorching upon the logs; no living thing was stirring 
except one old squaw, who thrust her round head from the opening 
of the nearest lodge, and three or four stout young pups, who were 
peeping with looks of eager inquiry from under the covering. In 
a moment a door opened, and a little swarthy black-eyed French- 
man came out. His dress was rather singular; his black curling 
hair was parted in the middle of his head and fell below his shoulders; 
he wore a tight frock of smoked deer-skin, very gaily ornamented 
with figures worked in dyed porcupine-quills. His moccasins and 
leggins were also gaudily adorned in the same manner; and the 
latter had in addition a line of long fringes reaching down the 
seams. The small frame of Richard, for by this name Henry made 
him known to us, was in the highest degree athletic and vigorous. 
There was no superfluity, for there seldom is among the active white 
men of this country, but every limb was compact and hard; every 
sinew had its full tone and elasticity, and the whole man wore an 
air of mingled hardihood and buoyancy. 

Richard committed our horses to a Navaho slave, a mean-looking 
fellow, taken prisoner on the Mexican frontier; and relieving us of 
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our rifles with ready politeness, he led the way into the principal 
apartment of his establishment. This was a room ten feet square. 
The walls and floor were of black mud, and the roof of rough tim- 
ber; there was a huge fire-place made of four flat rocks, picked up 
on the prairie. An Indian bow and otter-skin quiver, several gaudy 
articles of Rocky Mountain finery, an Indian medicine-bag, and a 
pipe and tobacco-pouch, garnished the walls, and rifles rested in a 
corner. There was no furniture except a sort of rough ‘settle,’ 
covered with buffalo-robes, upon which lolled a tall half-breed, with 
his hair glued in masses upon each temple, and saturated with ver- 
milion. T'wo or three more ‘mountain men’ sat cross-legged on 
the floor. Their attire was not unlike that of Richard himself; but 
the most striking figure of the group was a naked Indian boy of 
sixteen, with a handsome face, and light active proportions, who sat 
in an easy posture in the corner near the door. Not one of his 
limbs moved the breadth of a hair; his eye was fixed immoveably, 
not on any person present, but as it appeared, on the projecting 
corner of the fire-place opposite to him. This boy, who was called 
the ‘ Hail Storm,’ I shall introduce again to the reader. 

On these prairies the custom of smoking with friends is seldom 
omitted, whether among Indians or whites. The pipe, therefore, 
was taken from the wall, and its great red bowl crammed with the 
tobacco. and shongsasha, mixed in suitable proportions. Then it 
passed round the circle, each man inhaling a few whiffs and handing 
it to his neighbor. Having spent half an hour here, we took our 
leave ; first inviting our new friends to drink a cup of coffee with 
us at our camp a mile farther up the river. 

By this time, as the reader may conceive, we had grown rather 
shabby; ourclothes had burst forth into rags and tatters ; and what 
was worse, we had very little means of renovation. Fort Laramie 
was but seven miles before us. Being totally averse to appearing 
in such a plight among any society that could boast an approxima- 
tion to the civilized,(and at Fort Laramie the approximation was 
very remote,) we soon stopped by the river to make our toilet 
in the best way we could. We hung up small looking-glasses against 
the trees and shaved ; an operation neglected for six weeks; we * 
performed our ablutions in the Platte, though the utility of such a 
proceeding was questionable, the water looking exactly like a cup 
of chocolate, and the banks consisting of the softest and richest 
yellow mud, so that we were obliged, as a preliminary, to build a 
causeway of stout branches and twigs. Having also put on radiant 
moccasins, procured from a squaw of Richard’s establishment, and 
made what other improvements our narrow circumstances allowed, 
we took our seats on the grass with a feeling of greatly increased 
respectability, to await the arrival of our guests. They came; the 
banquet was concluded and the pipe smoked. Bidding them adieu, 
we turned our horses’ heads toward the fort. 

An hour elapsed. The barren hills closed across our front, and 
we could see no farther; until having surmounted them, a rapid 
stream appeared at the foot of the descent, running into the Platte ; 
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beyond was a green meadow, dotted with bushes, and in the midst 
of these, at the point where the two rivers joined, were the low clay 
walls of a fort. This was not Fort Laramie, but another post of 
less recent date, that having sunk before its successful competitor, 
was now deserted and ruinous. A moment after, the hills seeming 
to draw apart as we advanced, disclosed Fort Laramie itself, its high 
bastions and perpendicular walls of clay crowning an eminence on 
the left beyond the stream, while behind stretched a line of arid and 
desolate ridges, and behind these again, towering aloft seven thou- 
sand feet, arose the grim Black Hills. 

We tried to ford Laramie creek at a point nearly opposite the 
fort, but the stream, swollen with the rains in the mountains, was 
too fierce and rapid. We passed up along its bank to find a better 
crossing place. Men.gathered on the wall to look at us. ‘There ’s 
Bordeaux !’ called Henry, his face brightening as he recognized his 
acquaintance ; ‘him there with the spy-glass; and there ’s old Vas- 
kiss, and Tucker, and May; and, by George! there’s Cimoneau!’ 
This Cimoneau was Henry’s fast friend, and the only man in the 
country who could rival him in hunting. 

We soon found a ford. Henry led the way, the pony approach- 
ing the bank with a countenance of cool indifference, bracing his 
feet and sliding into the stream with the most unmoved composure : 


‘ At the first plunge the horse sunk low, 
And the waters broke o’er the saddle-bow.’ 


We followed ; the water boiled against our saddles, but our pow- 
erful horses bore us easily through. The unfortunate little mules 
came near going down with the current, cart and all; and we 
watched them with some solicitude scrambling over the loose round 
stones at the bottom, and bracing stoutly against the stream. All: 
landed safely at last; we crossed a little plain, descended a hollow, 
and riding up a steep bank, found ourselves before the gate-way of 


Fort Laramie, under the impending block-house erected above it to 
defend the entrance. 


DUM VIVIMUS VIVAMUITUS. 


“WRILZ WE Live, ter vs tive.’ 


le mnt. 


Lire is fleeting, time flies fast, { Clouds hang ever o’er the earth, 

Love and life will soon be past ; Never let them shade our mirth ; 

Let us seize, while yet we may, Pass the brimming goblet round, 

Joy from every passing day. Death should be with roses crowned. 
tr. tv. 

From the rosy pouting lip Life at best is but a dream, 

Honeyed nectar let us sip ; Ending in the Lethe stream ; 

From the rich wine, eae Snatch we then enjoyment here, 

Mirth and gladness, ere we Future hours should hide no fear. 
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The Old Indian Orchard, [September, 


THE OLD INDIAN ORCHARD. 


‘I would recall a vision which I dream’d,’ — Brrow. 


I wANDERED alone on the banks of the river, 
And far from my right stretched the meadows away ; 
Happy birds were in tune, warbling thanks to the Giver 
Of every good gift for the bounties of May. 
An old Indian Orchard, unpruned and neglecteds 
Bright blossoms dropped round me in odorous showers ; 
It flourished before the first settler erected 
His cabin of logs in this valley of flowers. 


Thick moss, pale adorner of ruin, was clinging 
To trunks by the winds of a century bowed, 
And tongues not of earth in the branches were singing 
Of times ere one furrow by whiteman was ploughed. 
My limbs were aweary, for far had I rambled, 
And rest on the turf of the meadow I found, 
While near in the sunshine the gray squirrel gambolled, 
And stole forth the fox from his den in the ground. 


Composed by the murmur of waves gently flowing, 
A slumber stole over me, haunted by dreams ; 
I thought that around me the forest was growing, 
Its as by the sunlight touched only in gleams ; 
With organ-like tones its dark canopy trembled, 
While timing to low, mournful measures their tread, 
The sachems of old, in their war-dress assembled, 
A shadowy throng from the land of the dead. 


‘ How bitter,’ they chanted, ‘ our deep desolation ! 
The trails that we loved are erased by the plough ; 
How changed are the wide hunting-grounds of our nation, 
The herds of the stranger range over them now! 
Gone hence are the children to whom we transmitted 
Traditions that match the gray mountains in age, 
And by, like a vision of midnight, hath flitted 
The glory of warrior, sachem and sage.’ 


‘ We longed, in a land where the leaves never wither, 
To visit our ancient and kingly domain, 
And, sunset’s red portal unfolding, came hither 
To look on the scenes of our childhood again. 
The river that freshens this valley hath shifted 
Its channel, and rolls where it rolled not of yore, 
And fallen are dark solemn oaks, that uplifted, 
Like sentinels tall, their plumed tops on the shore. 


‘ Old burial-places once sacred are plundered, 
And thickly with bones is the fallow-field strown ; 
The bond of confederate tribes has been sundered, 
The long council-hall of the brave overthrown. 
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The Mohawk and Seneca bowmen no longer 
Preserve at the door-posts unslumbering guard ; 

We fought, but the pale-browed invaders were stronger, 
Our knife-blades too blunt, and their bosoms too hard. 


‘ Alas! for the heart-broken remnant surviving ! 
The deeds of their fathers arouse them no more ; 

His team o’er their hearth-stones the farmer is driving, 
Unroofed are their wigwams on Erie’s green shore. 
Not long round the graves of the dead will they ponder, 

A cloud is above them they cannot dispel ; 
Lo! westward, far westward the homeless must wander, 
And land-robbers Jaugh while they sob out farewell !” 


1 woke when their lay had the Sagamores chanted, 
And traced on my tablets each musical word ; 

Long after that vision my memory haunted ; 
Long after those wild wailing numbers I heard: 

And oft when the cares of existence oppress me, 
To visit the old Indian Orchard I stroll ; 

The balm-breathing winds there more gently caress me, 


With murmur more solemn the dark waters roll. 
Avon, June, 1247. W. H.C, Hosuza. 


INGLESIDE CHIT-CHAT. 


Ir had been a pleasant day overhead. Nearly all the time since 
early in the morning the windows of ‘ the Library’ had been open. 
I shut them only as the sun went down. I do not know precisely 
what makes a ‘ January thaw’ so pleasant. Perhaps it is that the 
bland air and the cheerful sky puts one in mind of spring. A robin 
had been singing all day on the elms about the house. Before 
eight o’clock in the morning I heard him down at the gate of the 
avenue, on the ‘ Tory Elm,’ and now he was warbling good-night 
to the sun up in the top of the one next my study. While listen- 
ing to him, I watched the sunset clouds. There was no misty 
grayishness and coldness about them. They lay in long bright bars, 
one above the other, over the borizon, whose hills, covered with 
evergreens, looked blue in the distance. The sky was‘ deep and 
soft, such as it is in the warm days of April; and as I watched the 
clouds, they seemed as if they had taken this delightful time for a 
little repose from their hurried and compulsory winter journeyings. 
Reader, in your younger days you have, no doubt, left your fowl- 
ing gun slyly hid in a fence corner, on the side next the woods, and 
while oz the fence, carefully watched and listened till satified that 
no one was near; and then, jumping off into the tall corn, whose 
spindles were high above your head, noiselessly wormed your way 
between the green silken ears that almost met between the rows, 
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far into the heart of the corn-field, where, beside a blackened stone- 
heap, on the black site of a burnt log-pile, was hidden a back-woods 
farmer’s choice path of water-melons. Then you have stolen back 
with an ‘old settler’ under your arm, and resumed your gun; and 
with your huge-bladed jack-knife, (a pest on Worcester for not 
spelling that word for me!) opened the rich melon into two luscious 
and gigantic halves; and paused an instant to devour it with your 
eyes, before you commenced a more destructive devouring. Your 
eyes then drank in the exact appearance of those slumbering 
clouds. They were tinged with a ripe water-melon color. As the 
twilight faded away the clouds also faded; and when the stars came 
out, | drew the curtains and stirred the grate, while Martha ar- 
ranged the furniture and carried out the coffee-tray.° 

As the clock was on the stroke of six the door-bell rang, and my 
three friends took their chairs by the whist-table. The Lieutenant, 
who is always my partner, played with unusual spirit, and we were 
the victors. When we had finished, and resumed our old places 
around the fire, the Doctor, taking off his glasses, and sipping one 
of a different shape, addressed himself to the Lieutenant. 

‘You promised, last evening, to give us the train of thought, 
some time or other, which interested you so much while we were 
talking of ministers. What was it?’ 

‘Nothing of much importance, perhaps. A piece of coal which 
lay upon the top of the grate fell over and attracted my eye. As 
it began to burn, the gas escaping made a singing noise for an in- 
stant; and this sound awoke an old train of reflection. The ques- 
tion about which I was busied was trite enough. I was thinking of 
that strong instinct of the human race which leads us to take the side of 
the Weak against the Strone. 

‘ When I was in Florida I was awakened from a siesta, one after- 
noon, in my marquée, by the singing of a large white-faced humble- 
bee. It was in the clutches of a spider, whose web was swung 
from the tent-pole out to the canvass. Each time that the black 
pirate came down to fasten a new thread about him, the bee set up 
a shrill singing, which ceased as soon as his captor ran up to make 
it fast above. With the point of my sword I succeeded in reaching 
the poor fellow ; and with my pen-knife gradually freed his wings 
and legs from the well-woven meshes, and gave him his liberty at 
the tent door. He struck a ‘bee-line’ for the forest, and probably 
never trusted himself near a tent again. 

‘When I got back to my camp-bed the spider was repairing his 
net, and I began to regret robbing him of his dinner, which he had 
worked harder and more patiently for than I ever had for my own. 
I even went so far as to catch a huge gad-fly which had got under 
my musquito-net, and throw him up into the web of the spider I 
had wronged. Then, ‘ between waking and sleeping,’ I thought of 
the strange instinct that at first prompted me; and from that fell to 
fancying that the Seminoles, which our army was hunting down, 
were humble-bees in the United States’ spider-web. I can assure 
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you that I did not feel ‘ over and above’ comfortable at the notion 
that I and my men were mere spider-pirates on a larger scale. 

‘ Two or three days before, we had surprised a party of Indians 
in the swamp, and secured a young chief and his squaw, who, tied 
hand and foot, were now lying on the ground in the log-prison 
which by courtesy was termed the guard-house. That night about 
nine o’clock, after going the rounds, I stepped in to look at the 
prisoners. The woman, naked to her waist, had rolled herself close 
to her husband, and forgetting her misery, was brushing off the 
musquitoes from his face and chest with her long black hair. As 
the light of the lantern struck her face, she stopped, and lay with- 
out motion. I could see the trails of tears on her fine cheek, but 
the chief’s face was hard and stern, and his eyes glared at me 
under his half-closed lids, and his lips were set firmly together. 

‘Whether I did right or wrong as a military officer I shall not 
now decide ; but at any rate I slipped my dirk through the cords 
that were pressed deep into the swollen flesh, and with my finger 
on my lips went out and returned to my tent, to bed, but not to 
sleep. About one o’clock I heard a shot; and before the echoes 
had died away in the forest my men were crowding in the starlight 
around the entrance of my tent. The sentry thought he had seen 
an Indian crawling in the shadow of the trees, and fired ; but what- 
ever it was, it made off unhurt. A suggestion was made about the 
prisoners; and examining the guard-house, we found it empty. 
The prisoners had escaped !” 

‘Thank Gop!’ exclaimed the Parson, rising in his seat on the 
lounge; ‘thank Gop that there is any thing like pity found in the 
army! Christianity has struck deeper into the hearts of men than 
I dreamed !’ 

‘Nonsense!’ answered the Doctor; ‘nonsense, Mr. Parson! 
Don’t you suppose that a soldier is a man? Such noble acts are 
met with in Pagan history. They are not necessarily the result of 
any thing but the warm emotions of a warm heart.’ 

‘Tut! tut!’ interposed the "Squire ; ‘a truce to your wrangling ! 
The Lieutenant did just what he ought to have done; so do n’t 
compliment him on the one hand for his Christianity, nor on the 
other for his warmth of heart. Did n’t the man on guard suspect 
the hand you had in the matter, Lieutenant ?” 

‘Not that I could ever find out,’ he quietly answered. 

‘ The instinct which prompts us to defend the weak against the 
strong is part of our constitution,’ said the Squire ; ‘ but what do 
you say, Lieutenant, to that other opposite instinct, which impels the 
strong to oppress the weak ?’ 

‘I don’t believe there is any such thing,’ replied the Lieutenant. 
‘Not one man in ten thousand has any natural impulse toward op- 
pression. It is the slow growth of time, and is the result of a long 
possession of power. The love of ease, coupled with a natural 
selfishness, is generally the parent of oppression. The love of rule, 
also, which is indeed innate in some men; avarice, lust, engen- 
der it. The holding of power must, however, precede for a long 
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time before a man or a government becomes an oppressor. But it 
is true, nevertheless, that the holding of power always, sooner or 
later, results in oppression. I think the Parson is right. Christi- 
anity ¢s the only restraining influence. It does not create the more 
tender emotions, but it gueckens them. Some men need no such 
ameliorating influence. As for myself, the perusal of the biogra- 
phies of Curist has led me to reflect on my duty to the race, and I 
can trace the influence of it in my own character. I am not natu- 
rally pitiless.) No man is so. But, like most, I am _heedless. 
Christianity has caused me to reflect. It was the remembrance of 
my mother’s early teaching, which was brought to mind by the dan- 
ger of that insect, that gave material for reflection, and I acted as 
I did. The natural instinct was the impulse, to be sare ; but it was 
quickened by Christianity. The singing of the lump of coal was 
exactly the sound made by the humble-bee.’ 

‘I yield,’ said the Doctor. 

‘I am glad,’ said the Parson. 

‘Umph!’ said the ‘Squire, shrugging his shoulders. ‘I wish you 
ministers, Mr. Parson, quickened the good instincts of men more 
than you do. As a general thing, you whine too much, and look 
sanctimonious. You use too much cant, by far. You ; 

‘ Let me tell you a story,’ interrupted the Parson. ‘Let me tell 
you a story, just to show that I agree with you, before we get into 
an argument about words. I see this very thing, and regret it. 
Perhaps I am chargeable with it myself; but I hope not. What 
you call ‘cant’ is only the expression of truths which we do not at 
the moment trust in. It is delivering, from memory, those senti- 
ments which have ceased to exert a living influence on us. I recol- 
lect an instance. It was related to me by my old friend 8 
when I was in the seminary : 

‘Somewhere in New-Hampshire lived a tender-hearted old maid 
of sixty, whose medicine-box was opened on all occasions, and for 
every body who she thought needed her aid. There was not a child 
or adult in the whole town of whose complaints ‘ Aunt Polly’ was 
ignorant. She was always full of inquiries touching the health of 
every body she met. The minister of her parish, a full, portly, and 
fresh-looking man of forty, was, however, a perfect enigma to her. 
He was always well. He had been settled six whole years, and 
had not once, to ‘Aunt Polly’s’ knowledge, been unwell. One 
forenoon, in the course of his weekly visits, he dropped in to chat 
with the family, looking as hale and hearty as ever. After an hour 
of pleasant talk with Mrs. (‘Aunt Polly’s’ married sister,) and 
story-telling with the children, Mr. rose to depart; when 
‘Aunt Polly’ raised her spectacles, and asked in her shrill voice : 
‘<«]s your health as good as ever, Mr. v 

















‘*O, yes!’ said he; ‘I never was better in my life. I am as 
hearty as an ox; but you know, Sister Polly, that we are poor 
mortals, after all. We may, at any time, go off at a moment’s 
warning. I feel that I may be soon. food for worms !’ 

‘* Eh! troubled with’em?’ said she. 
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‘Mr. made a very speedy exit.’ 

Just as the Doctor was about offering some queer thougbt, Martha 
tapped at the door, and handed me the ‘ TatrLetron Gazette,’ which 
Thomas had brought up from the printing-office. I always get the 
paper about nine o’clock on Friday evening, although it is not pub- 
licly issued till Saturday morning. We were all eager to see the 
editor’s account of the literary dinner, which had taken place the 
week before at the ‘ Tattleton Hotel,’ the most considerable public- 
house in the village. 

After the paper was a little dry, I turned to the second page, and 
there, occupying four close columns, was the thing we wanted. 
The Parson was inducted into the office of reader : 








“GRAND LITERARY ENTERTAINMENT !! 
‘FESTIVAL OF THE POETS AT THE TATTLETON HOTEL!! 


‘In recording the occurrences of the late splendid occasion, the 
editor is not only conferring a pleasure upon the great body of the 
refined and intellectual citizens of Tattleton, but also on himself; 
for after having enjoyed the exquisite satisfaction which every man 
of any cultivation experiences when thrown into familiar inter- 
course with eminent literary men, the editor will ever feel it a hap- 
piness to enjoy it over again, as it were, whenever, as now, he is 
called on in the exercise of his duty to refer to it. It is not so much 
the consideration that so many distinguished individuals haye hon- 
ored our beautiful village with their presence, and enlivened it in 
their coming and departure with the music of their sleigh-bells, nor 
the fact that in the depth of winter they have so obligingly responded 
to the invitation which led them hither; but it is the reflection that 
we have in our midst so much true refinement and intellectual eul- 
tivation as to have led to so generous an invitation, as the one which 
gave rise to the glorious festival to which we allude. What can be 
more grateful to a true lover of his country than to see eminent men 
throwing aside all sectional and political feeling, and congregating 
urbanely together about the festive board? What can give us more 
exalted ideas of the influence of literature, and especially of the 
sacred art of poetry, than to see those whose genius has raised them 
to an exalted height on the towering pinnacle of Fame, come from 
all quarters of this mighty Union, and greet each other with a fra- 
ternal warmth? But we are saying too much, although we could 
readily say more, and must content ourselves, for the present, with 
giving our readers a brief, but, so far as our notes serve us, a satis- 
actory account of one of the most interesting occasions, which it 
will be the pride of Tattleton to remember. 

‘It will be recollected ” Here the door-bell rang violently, 
and the Doctor was called away to attend on a patient suddenly 
seized with spasms; so we deferred the reading of the article till 
the next evening. What this editorial report said of the dinner, 
and the grand entrance intu town of the ‘splendid equipage of 
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‘ Tue Nortu- unieniiaes Sewbiis Pesniiies Cue, ’ will, courteous 
reader, be given in another chapter. The ‘Squire don’t wish to 
tire you out at one sitting. 
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PASSAGES TOUCHING A CERTAIN R&ECENT PILGRIMAGE THROUGH THAT VALLEY. 


‘Now when that thou wouldest travel thou shall do it not for ye increasing of thy substaunce, 
wherein is covetousness, ne for rioting, nor such like disportes, but principally for thy solace, and 
for ye health of thy body, and specially of thy soule.’,— Orp Taeryss. 


‘ LEBEN und nicht seben, das ist ein Ungluck.’— Scarier. 


*‘ KNICK’ reis’t durchs land. 


Tue woody summits of the Palatine 

Gleamed in the misty noontide, and the wind 
Blew freshly o’er wide fields of rustling corn, 

And patches of buckwheat, just whitening 

Amid the blaze of summer. So ‘ Old Kyicx.,’ 
Having escaped the dusty thoroughfares 

Of Gotham, and its piles of heated brick, 

Passed on his pilgrimage through many a town 
With its red chimneys smoking in that vale, 

Of whose darks annals many is the wild 
Heart-stirring legend, told at night amid 

The fire-light by the wrinkled backwoodsman, 

Of the fierce Mohawk, and ‘ th’ accursed Brandt,’ 
Who often from those mountain solitudes 

Burst like a devil on the settlements. 

He saw, amid the noontide, where the wheat 
Waved over many an ancient battle-field, 

Deep gulfs o’erhung with forests ; ancient mounds, 
And swamps o’ergrown with cedar, which of old 
Swarmed with fierce bands of warriors. Dark-eyed girls, 
Within whose olive cheeks the summer wind 

Had hid its pilfered roses ; belted forms, 

And the bronzed faces of old Mohawk chiefs 

Rose up before him. Once again he saw 

The Indian sharpening his scalping-knife 

In the recesses of the solemn wood ; 

And where through swaying boughs the timid light 
Dropped down in spots of gold, on beds of moss 
And glossy wintergreen, beheld him creep, 

With the red war-paint daubed upon his face, 

To lie in ambush. Then the scene was changed ; 
And in the place of those dark warriors, 

There stood an Indian girl beside a cove 

Where the bright currents of the river whirled 

In rings of silver. ‘Neath a spreading roof 

Of willow boughs, whose screen of dancing leaves 
Let the soft sky look in upon the sweet 

Green twilight of that nook, her graceful form 
Was imaged with the mirrored emerald. Beads, 
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And jetty braid, and quill-strang wampum belt, 
And crimson cassock broidered o’er with sprigs 
- Of silver tinsel. Beautiful yet brief 
The sweet creation, for she swiftly passed, 
‘That being of Knick.’s romance ; such an one 
As might have lived in those old times, whereof 
The settlers tell quaint legends, half device 
And half tradition ; legends of the days 
Of fair Asronoroga,* which their sires 
Heard from the tawny Mohawk. 
Knick. looked out, 
While the strong engine rushing through a file 
Of half-clad laborers, beneath those huge 
Gray walls of moss-stained masonry, awoke 
A hollow bellowing among the hills ; 
And saw in that wild gorge, whose granite halls 
Are green with moss and leaning mountain pine, 
‘The spot to which her history hath linked 
A deathless romance. It was here she fled 
With her red lover from her father’s wrath, 
For he was chief among her tribe, and she 
The fairest of the maidens, but she loved 
The foeman of her kindred. *T was a night 
Of wind and tempest, when the lovers passed 
Those rapids which have named the rock-built town 
That smokes within this pass ; a wailing night 
in the mid-autumn, and the roaring stream 
Swollen by frequent rains dashed o’er its bed 
With an unwonted fury. Safely passed 
The maiden and her lover, but her sire, 
And they who voyaged in his company, 
Perished upon that rock which since hath borne, 
In honor of the daughter of the chief, 
The name of Asroroea. 
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On, still on! 
And as the thirsty engine rumbling through 
That little Alpine town, (famed for its boys 
Who offer ‘ diamonds’ in their little palms 
To the tired passenger,) with a bellow cleared 
Its rock-hewn streets, with houses on each hand ; 
Knick. saw, far up ’mid scattered fields of pine, 
Full many a quaint red building, perched among 
The granite blocks ; of old the residence 
Of staid Dutch families; a noble race 
Of honest-hearted folk, who by their fires 
With the red Mohawk smoked in amity, 
Ere Massacre had raised his blood-stained hand 
To smite the border settlements. Once more, 
Invoking back the greatness of the past, 
He saw the sleepy faces of old ment 
Before those time-stained mansions ; fair hair’d girls, 
And portly merchants, whose deep-laden sloops 
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* Tuts pronunciation is undoubtedly according to the ancient Indian idiom, The term is now 
known as AsTOROGAN or AsToroaa, and the Rock which bears that name is still shown in the bed of 
the Mohawk, at Little Falls. 


t ‘For their love of smoke, 
And their love of sleep, 
Neither time nor tide observing, 
And their love of liquor, 
Vide the KNiIcKER- 
Bocxer of WasHINGTON IRVING.’ 
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Classical Criticism. [September, 
Tacked in the gusty Highlands, and across 
The Tappain Zee, spread their white wings for Gotham, 
In the good days of Perer Stuyvesant 
And Diepricn Knickersocker. Far away 
The mellow mist of noontide lay between, 
Deepening the soft blue tints upon the hills, 
That drifted southward, quilted to their tops 
With patches of bright gold, and fragrant fields 
Of snowy buckwheat. O’er the distant road, 
The white-sleeved farmer from the upland farm, 
Sitting half-bent, urged through a cloud of dust 
His weary team. Boys hallo’d in the woods, 
And as Mohawken,* with its summer pomp 
Of crag and forest-land, grew dim amid 
The hazy sunshine, so that day-dream passed, | 
And like the vague transitions of a vision, 
As beautiful and incorporeal, 
The valley with its romance took once more 
The sober features of reality. 
Falicy of the Mohawk, Utica, (N. Y.) 


H. W Rocaweue. 


CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 


REPLY TO ‘°c. A. B’*’ IN THE KNICKBRGVOCKFSR FOR JONE. 


In the Knickerspocker for June, there is a review of Professor 
Felton’s ‘Agamemnon,’ in the course of which the writer forces 
himself out of his way to make a very insulting and utterly unpro- 
voked attack upon myself. This insidioust thrust would have been 
unnoticed, if there had not been other reasons calling attention to 
it, aside from any regard to its intrinsic force or justice. If it fur- 
nishes occasion for some discussion of a question in philosophy, sug- 
gested by the misconception of the reviewer, and for some general 
remarks on a certain species of classical criticism, it is hoped that 
the readers of the Knickersocker will pardon a few pages devoted 
to what might otherwise seem uninteresting and unprofitable. 

Utterly averse to controversies of this petty kind, or to any con- 
troversies, except upon questions of vital importance to society, 1 
might cheerfully have left the book assailed to the judgment of those 
distinguished scholars and theologians who have given it their most 
hearty commendations, unbought and unsolicited. Even had a 
grammatical mistake been committed, the author fondly thinks that 
there is enough of solid merit in the work to prevent any great 
mortification arising from such a discovery. The aim of the volume 
was almost wholly philosophical and theological, without any great 
claim to critical excellence, or any parade of critical investiga- 








* Tue Mohawken or Astoroga bluff, the southern barrier of the Pass at Little Falls. It is com- 
monly known by the unmeaning title of ‘ Fall Hill.’ 

| WE say this, because it was covertly introduced into an ill-natured review of another, and did 
not therefore, until very lately, meet the eye of the one for whom it was intended. 
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tion. Even in this department, however, it has been deemed 
worthy of liberal commendation by one excelling the reviewer of 
the Knickerbocker as much in scholarship, as in a true apprecia- 
tion of what may justly be expected from a literary gentleman, who 
even when he points out faults, does it in such a manner as to secure 
the respect of the person reviewed.* The assault, then, is noticed 
simply because it furnishes a good ground for discussing a few 
points in philosophy, which may have interest for some readers of 
the Knickersocker, and also presents an admirable opportunity of 
exposing the folly and petty malignity which seem ever to accom- 
pany the pedantic school to which this reviewer belongs. 

The critic who subscribes himself C. A. B., (meaning doubtless, 
at full length, Caartes Astor Bristep,) remarks very charitably of 
Professor Felton’s Agamemnon, that ‘ it contains no very outrageous 
blunders ; nothing, for example, like Tayter Lewis’s constitu-TING 
state for xadeotnxvia eric.’ It is not easy at first to see what the 
writer was driving at in this, except that he evidently intended to be 
very insulting, very severe, and very profound. We are, however, 
helped out of the difficulty by the aid of his capitals and italics. He 
clearly means that instead of constitu-T1ne, it should be constitu-TEb. 
This learned Theban, who takes such childish pains to let us know 
that he is from an English University, would have it understood that 
xadeotnxvia is perfect, and cannot therefore be properly rendered by 
our present participle in Ine. He has actually ascertained, from a 
most profound examination of many learned authorities, that the 
former tense denotes completion, finish, perfectness. The American 
author is supposed, of course, to be wholly ignorant of this recondite 
lore, and to have actually mistaken the word for the continuous, 
transitive, and flowing present; and hence his egregious blunder. 
Has our Oxford scholar, however, yet to learn, that the English par- 
ticiple in ine often has a perfect sense, both in transitive and intran- 
sitive verbs, and is sometimes even passive ? This is the case when 
finish and fixedness of state enter into the very idea of the verb; 
the more precise and philosophical Greek generally using, for their 
expression, the distinct perfect form, which our inaccurate language 
is compelled to render by a seeming present. 

How, for example, would our critic render «idé¢? Probably, 
know-tne. And so zezobds, trus-TiIne ; dedogxds, see-1NG, (the verb 
being used of that kind of sight which is regarded as sharp and 
Sized ;) Sedouxds or deduds, fear-1ne, signifying the settled influence of 
fear in distinction from present rising emotion; éoxds, being like or 
resembl-InG ; nénovdwc, being in a certain state or condition — suffer- 
ING ; and to come nearer to the case in hand, éoryxss, stand-1N@, sig- 
nifying the fixed condition of rest in distinction from motion, as the 
second aorist, and present middle or passive, denote the intransitive 
act. So also sitt-1ne and /y-1ne are both expressed in Greek by perfects. 
Now it is usual, we know, for grammars and lexicons to say, that 
in such cases the perfect has a present signification ; and this is con- 
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venient enougli as a rule of distinction; but, mvlely speaking, the 
Greek is philosophically correct ; the deficient English, it would be 
more proper to say, uses its form of the present for an idea that is 
really and in its very nature perfect. 

Now for these and similar distinctions, there is no need of re- 
sorting to such a rabble of commentators and grammarians as the 
critic sometimes makes a parade of quoting. Had he really accus- 
tomed himself to an extensive course of Greek reading, until he had 
learned to think and feel in the language, instead of forever hunting 
for trifling emendations, and cretic endings, and forbidden anapests, 
he might have known that it may be very correct to render a Greek 
perfect participle by the English participle in 1né ; the course which 
the first view of his italics and capitals would lead the reader to sup- 
pose he meant to condemn. 

But perhaps this was not the whole or main objection, Kadeoty- 
xviu, it might be said,is intransitive and even passive, while constituting 
is transitive. Now here we would take issue with our Oxford scholar 
on both points. His ‘ private tutor’ should have better instructed 
him as to the true nature both of the Greek and English word. 
Kaddotnut, in what are called its intransitive tenses, approaches more 
nearly to the office of the substantive class of verbs. It is akin to 
yiyrecdau, dndoyery, pivar, nepuxévar, etc. Thus, xaracrivas sic doxy|y 
does not so much mean to be appointe! to office, as to become a magis- 
trate, whatever the mode of appointment. The purely passive 
sense would be expressed by the passive infinitive *xataoradivas. 
T& xadeotnxéte or kadeotata, when used, as it is said, for 1&4 vevomouérva, 
status, vel instituta recpublica, does not so much mean things decreed 
or appointed, in the mere passive sense, (although it may include 
that) as the standing, w-forming, political-life-giving elements of the 
organic polity or body politic; and this, too, corresponds well to the 
Grecian idea of the state as constitut-1ne, rather than constitut-ep by, 
the members who partake of its citizenship. 

The Latin constituo, we think, is always transitive. A good word 
in that language for some uses of xadeoryx@s would be constans, and 
in other cases, consistens. Constitutus would do when mere passivity, 
without any reflex action, or substantive predication, is the predomi- 
nant idea; in other cases, especially the last mentioned, it would be 
quite inadmissible. But the English, constitute, has a distinct reflex, 
substantive usage; and therefore, when so taken, its participle in 
ING may well render xa@eoryxd¢ in some of its substantive applica- 
tions ; especially as used by Plato in the passage referred to, and in 
many other parts of his dialogues. ‘ Constitutimg’ may denote either 
the efficient or the formal cause of being. In the first sense, it means 
to appoint, fix, establish, as by a power from without ; in the second, 
or substantive sense, it denotes that internal, in- forming, constitutive 
ddvauc, or agency, be it real or supposed, which may be regarded 
as giving formal existence to any thing, or constituting it what it-1s. 

Thus we say, oxygen and hydrogen, in certain proportions, con- 
stitute water. Like the corresponding tenses of *adcotnu, it approaches 
the nature of the substantive class of verbs, and the above expres- 
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sion is almost the same as though we should say — oxygen and hy- 
drogen in certain ratios become, or even are water; the difference 
being, that the other verb, in addition to the bare idea of mere con- 
tingent existence, signifies, as it were, an energy of being, by virtue 
of which any thing 2s what it 7s. They are the constituting elements 
in another sense, and in distinction from the external power which 
originally constituted or appointed them, and their numerical com- 
binations, to the permanent internal maintaining of this peculiar 
Jorm of being. Thus we may also say, pedantry, flippancy, most 
offensive self-conceit, insufferable cant, and petty malignity, constitute 
a certain school of criticism; they give it its formal existence ; they 
are its essential or constitutive elements; they are its «adeotyxvia 
é€ic, not simply its constitut-ep or established, but its constitu-TINe@ 
state. 

We say, then, that if «aJeatyxvte has this reflex substantive sense, 
our word constituting has it likewise. When the latter is thus used, 
as in the chemical example* above given, the noun following, al- 
though it may seem to be objective in form and position, is in its true 
nature subjective, as it would be after any other substantive verb; 
since the elements, in their proper ratios, do not make the organism 
as an objective ab extra result, separate from themselves, but they 
constitute, or ARE its very subjective being. The Greek verb has so 
near a resemblance, in this respect, that perhaps nothing in English 
would so well represent it in this peculiar application as the word 
we have chosen. The perfect «a#earmxa¢ combines, in these cases, 
the ideas of fixedness or completion along with that of permanence 
or abiding indwelling; as any one may see who carefully studies its 
philosophical sense as used by Plato and Aristotle. It does not de- 
note mere passivity like the Latin constitutum, although passive 
words may sometimes coveniently render it in English when great 
precision is not required. 

But why, it may be asked, may it not be thus taken passively i in 
this case? Why might it not be rendered constituted or established 
state? Certainly this would be very good English; but our Oxford 
scholar needs to be told that it would be at war with one of the 
most peculiar aspects of the Platonic philosophy. ‘C. A. B.’ may 
rest assured, that the blunder here,if blunder there is, was not the 
result of carelessness. The words were most deliberately chosen, 
under the conviction that no others in the English language could 
so well express the Platonic idea. Of this idea the critic manifests the 
most profound ignorance. The philosopher means the same thing 
that Aristotle does in the second of his quadruple division of causes; 

















* In rendering this example into Greek, the transitive tenses of siete would not do at all. 
The intransitive, although very closely resembling, would not in all points correspond to the sub- 
stantive use of our verb constitute. The difference, however, would be mainly in the fact, that the 
Greek xaQéornxe or xarécrn would probably require a preposition (cis) after it, and before the noun 
which signifies the subjective result ; as though there were a sort of transition, or passing over from 
the constituting elementary combinations into that which they become. When this resultant state is 
not mentioned, and the participle alone is used ase general expression, like xa0conxvta &£15, our form 
in Ing fits it exactly ; whereas the passive would be deficient in the most important part of the idea. 
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(Vide Aristotl. Phys: Ause. 1.3 ) or in slate words, hefvenl cause, 
(10 edocs, 1d magdderyua, 6 Adbyos 6 100 ti i» elves) the idea, the paradigm, 
the law or reason of the deing of any thing, or rather of its being 
what it is; as though in this law, or idea, or Adyoc, of any organism, 
there was not merely an established or constitut-eD arrangement, 
but a formative, a causative, a constitutive, or constitu-TING power. 
Hence the schoolmen and metaphysicians generally have styled it 
the formal cause, in distinction from the other three which Aristotle 
specifies — namely, the material, (the é& ob,) the externally efficient, 
(| dgyxi rio wetaBokis 4 xeéry,) and the final or moral, (10 0b évexa.) 
Plato is treating of various kinds of change; but although, as he 
tells us, there may be increment or decrement, this does not amount 
to a dvagboedé, a destruction of one thing, and a yéveous of another, 
as long as the xa0eornxvia éfvc remains ; * (Suaudver,) remains through- 
out ; that is, survives or outlasts all aher transformations. The 
identity i is preserved, although the same matter may be partially or 
even wholly gone, as long as this vc is unaffected. Now what 
egregious ignorance of one of the most peculiar aspects of the 
Platonic philosophy, to take this word in the merest passive sense 
alone, as that which is arranged or established, and so utterly to 
lose sight of an internal constitutive or constituting law. Whether 
the philosophy be true or not, we maintain, (and certainly there are 
some very good grounds for maintaining,) that in the case of every 
true organism, Plato held to the constitutive nature of the idea as 
a real power, and not merely an arrangement. Hence, with him, 
all existence which involved an idea, was, in a certain sense, an 
energy distinct from, and more real than the matter which might be 
said only truly to BE by virtue of it. Hence, to de was to act, to 
stand. It was an internal dévajic. As he says in the ‘ Sophista,’ 
(Lips., p. 47,) rOeuar dgor doitew 14 ” ONTA, dg tot ovx dddo te ghiy 
4YNAMIZ. 

Perhaps no word in the English language would fully set forth 
the idea of the Greek xa@eotyxas, when thus used. Although con- 
stituting, in its substantive and reflex import, comes the nearest, yet 
one objection to it is, that it isso much used in a purely transitive 
sense as to be liable to be mistaken by such readers as ‘C. A. B.’: 
Stand-ine (éotyxvia) might do; as we say, standing method, standing 
condition orlaw, etc. This has the passive meaning of settled, along 
with the substantive and reflex idea of *xa6eornxvia ; the preposition 
xatz imparting to éoryxds more of fixedness and permanence. 
Although an awkward phrase, it would answer well to the favorite 
distinction which the old Greek philosophy made between the two 
ideas of existence, as standing, or flowing. Of these, the first was 
the highest and most real, (1d évtws 6y,) the energy of rest, the 

ower of the immoveable, the idea, the law, or in lower terms, the 
é&ic, which stands (forqxe) amid all outward flowings, and which, 
while it remains, is the real beg of that which, in the highest 
sense, exists by its presence. So also, in another place, (Soph. 57,) 
he thus connects those genera which he regarded asthe highest consti- 
tuents of being: Méy:ota wiv tov yevy ro te” ON aitd xal STALIZ 
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xal KINHZIZ. Among these, oréors is not the mere negative of 
xivyors, but the higher being of the tdea, as the other is of the 
matter. 

The insulting and disparaging remark of ‘C. A. B.’ could only 
have proceeded from the most superficial glance at the passage on 
pages twenty-fifth and one hundred and sixty-eighth of the work as- 
sailed. He discovered, perhaps, a slight singularity in the expres- 
sion. Suspecting, of course, a blunder, he lays it up amoung similar 
treasures, which are so highly prized by the literary scavenger, and 
having no other place to bring it in, turns aside, for this purpose, 
from his ungentlemanly attack upon Prof. Felton. Since writers 
such as this critic has shown himself to be do not themselves pro- 
duce any thing by way of addition to the literary stock of the 
country, except their petulant reviews of others, they are, of course, 
in a great measure unassailable; and whoever contends with them 
at all, does so at great disadvantage. It is not, however, alone in 
their unprovoked attacks upon others that they render themselves 
justly odious to all honorable scholars. Their very criticisms are 
an impudent fraud upon the community. They are swindling at- 
tempis to get a reputation for learning by false pretences. The 
true scholar knows how very small an amount of real and solid 
erudition is required for the ridiculous display which is often made 
in these attacks. Even the unclassical reader, who is possessed of 
any portion of good sense, cannot fail to see that the insufferable 
pedantry which attends such efforts must be inconsistent with all 
manly and liberal scholarship. How very easy a matter for a.man, 
with the merest smattering of Greek, to catch the cant and peculiar 
lingo of the school, to array himself in the cast-off garments of 
some second or third-rate English critics, and to affect a jauntiness, 
and an impudence, which may pass for what some are so fond of 
styling ‘exceedingly racy and classical.’ Every thing with them 
depends far more on that peculiar kind of learning, {if it deserve 
the name,) which consists in a knowledge of editions and commen- 
tators, than on any intimate acquaintance with classic authors them- 
selves. In the former, they may, and perhaps often do, surpass 
scholars whom they cannot approach in regard to a solid know- 
ledge of the literature and philosophy of antiquity. Even, too, in 
this lower learning of editions and commentators, they often make 
a vast display from the very smallest materials. One commentator 
sets them on the track of others, with whom, by means of second- 
hand quotations and references, they present a show of most inti- 
mate familiarity. 

One who is acquainted with the tricks of this class of critics, can 
easily detect the methods by which they practice this species of 
literary legerdemain. They often remind us of people who have a 
few chosen stories, by the repetition of which they imagine they 
may make themselves peculiarly entertaining and agreeable. How 
industriously, and sometimes how ingeniously, will they endeavor 
to give any conversation that may be started just such a turn as to 
bring in their favorite anecdotes. Probably almost every one has 
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luna of the man who had a favorite story about a gun, and who 
always used to find occasion for it by making a report under the 
table. ‘ By the way, talking about guns,’ he would say, and then 
out it would eome, inthe most unaffected and natural manner ima- 
ginable. In the same way, some men take every pains to bring in 
their choice specimens of learning, carefully culled from this or that 
commentator, or perhaps jotted ‘down from the lips of their ¢ pri- 
vate tutor.’ They put them forth as impromptus, just suggested 
by the matter which they then happened to be discussing; while, 
all this time, the experienced reader cannot fail to be amused at 
the manner in which the whole subject has been warped round to 
present an opportunity for such display. By these means, a pas- 
sing comment on Adschylus or Horace —it makes no difference 
which, one answers just as well as the other—gives an occasion to 
affect the utmost familiarity with Aristotle, Plato, Polybius, Plu- 
tarch, Plotinus, the Byzantyne Chalcocondyles even, or any other 
from whom their dictionary of quotations, or their scrap-book, made 
up of cullings from commentators or from the crammings of the 
‘ private tutor,’ has given them samples. 

For instance ; our critic of the Knickersocker has picked up 
somewhere a piece of learning about ¢iuaguévos, of which he is .as 
fond as Goldsmith’s famous ‘ Jenkinson’ of his erudition in respect 
to ‘ Sanchoniatho’ and ‘Cosmogony.’ The thing is, however, to de- 
vise a method of introducing it in a criticism on Prof. Felton. 
This gentleman has said nothing about siuaguérvoc, but he refers to 
Klausen in respect to something else. Klausen, however, has 
somewhere made a remark on this word, and this is sufficient for a 
connecting-link, especially if there can be made a show of reason 
for it, under pretence of passing an opinion on Klausen’s authority. 
Every thing now follows, as it were, impromptu. ‘ By the way,’ 
as the man with the story about the gun used to say, ‘ By the way,’ 
says our critic, ‘ Klausen has somewhere’—as though the thought 
had just then been faintly suggested from the most remote recol- 
lections of his multifarious reading —‘ Klausen has somewhere said 
a similar thing about efuaguévos, on which Paley naively observes,’ 
etc. And so Paley comes in with another remark, which suggests 
to the reviving recollection of the reviewer, how, ‘ when a member 
of the university, this authoritative dictum set us hunting, by the aid 
of our private tutor, all over Aischylus to find out other instances of 
etuaguévoc ;’ a very foolish piece of business, ‘ by the way,’ if ever 
done, as long as indexes are so common. This gives an excellent 
opportunity to apply the select classical phrase, dwwiiyws pivagie, as 
though upon the spur of the moment, although, perhaps, it had long 
been waiting in his scrap-book for just such an opportunity of ap- 
plication ; and then again comes in very naturally a Latin joke, 
which may have been biding its time in a similar depository. 

Perhaps the best opportunity for showing off this kind of learn- 
ing is in the review of a lexicon; the critic can there select just the 
words which will best call out the choicest treasures of his erudi- 
tion. He will commence somewhat in this manner: ‘ By way of 
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showing the difference to the student,’ or tyro, (he is very fond of 
addressing the tyro,) ‘ we will take the first article that occurs, viz. 
that orf &40c. It is scarce possible to read a dialogue of Plato (he 
proceeds, ) without being struck with the singular use of this word,’ 
etc.; just as though this Attic use of &docg had not been noted by 
almost every grammarian and commentator that ever wrote. Some 
other word is then selected — of course the next that ‘ happens to 
occur ;’ and then, as though some fresh classical recollection had 
suddenly struck him, he proceeds in the usual flippant style, or 
something like this: ‘By the way, since we are upon this word, 
how comes it that our learned lexicographer has no where adverted 
to a peculiar use of the term in Aristotle’s Metaphysics? Or: 
‘ How could he have overlooked the remarkable manner in which 
Pindar employs the term in that very difficult place? etc.; and 
then this suggests some very learned reflections which ‘ occur’ on 
the aforesaid passage from Pindar, with a very profound query 
whether, after all, there may not be something in it which no com- 
mentator has ever noticed, but on which the reviewer has not time 
now in passing to dwell.* All this shows how immensely more 
learned the critic is than the blundering lexicographer. It also 
gives admirable occasions to call up reminiscences of the ‘ English 
University,’ and for talking about that ‘ private tutor.’ Thus he is 
ever giving us his literary experience, so very different from that of 
our American youth, who cannot boast of the aristrocratic appen- 
dage of a ‘private tutor.’ Another common device by which the 
impression of great familiatity with classic authors is sought to 
be given, is to affect a knowledge of many passages directly appli- 
cable to some case in point, the exact location of which the critic 
cannot now bring up from his well-stored but somewhat burthened 
memory. As, for example: ‘ IJogevtdéc, in its passive sense, (our 
reviewer very naively observes,) means travelled on, passable, etc., 
applied to roads. We cannot now quote in proof some desiderated 
passages from Polybius, but will engage to look them up,’ ete. 
What must be thought of this, by one who is aware that these very 
‘desiderated passages’ may all easily be found by turning to the 
larger grammars, or to indexes and other books of reference, with- 
out the trouble of opening Polybius; and that, too, by one who 
had never read consecutively a single section in that author? A 
similar game is played when they make copious references to clas- 
sic writers and commentators, with great affectation of precision ; 
giving it off for the instruction of the wondering ‘tyros,’ as though 
it were wholly the result of original investigation, and not some 
transposed list of authorities, handed down from commentator to 
commentator, and which had been growing longer and longer ever 
since the days of the Scholiasts. 

' Now, gentle reader, or gentle tyro, as these people are very fond 
of saying, be assured that all this, to use a little classicality on a 


* A Great deal of this kind of pedavtry deforms Donatpson’s New Cratylus, a work which, al- 
though possessing much merit in some respects, has a great deal of that forced criticism so prominent 
in the productions of this pedantic school. 
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befitting occasion, is «odds tédoc, or rather, dhov peddos, et ti xal 
ayeouxdrsgov eigiabar. In plain, unclassical Anglo-Saxon, it is all 
gammon. He has not read critically, nor even consecutively, any 
thing like the number of classic authors with whom he makes so 
great a show of familiarity. The words from the lexicon were not 
the first that ‘occurred,’ but the book was reviewed for the very 
purpose of getting an opportunity to bring out his culled erudition 
on these very points. He has not, and never had, the least thought 
of instituting any laborious search in Polybius.for those ‘ desidera- 
ted passages ;’ because he knows full well that they can all be 
found, made out to his hand, in a much easier way. He has no 
idea that the ‘tyro’ will ever be at the pains of looking up the 
authorities to which he refers him; and should he wish to y do so, it 
must be indeed a very simple and inexperienced tyro who could 
not get on the track himself, without any of those copious direc- 
tions which the friendly critic is so generously inclined to give him. 

There is no need that one of this school should stop any where, 
or at any thing. In the same way he might ring the changes 
through the whole range of ancient literature; when, perhaps, the 
man who is playing off these fantastic tricks may have never read 
twenty pages in some of the works with which he affects a famili- 
arity so great, that he would have us believe that all their peculiar 
uses of words and idioms are at once suggested to him by barely 
glancing at a lexicon under review. And yet, by the aid of indexes 
and commentators setting him on the track, he fraudulently affects 
a superiority, and presumes to sit in judgment upon works which, 
even should they contain mistakes, have been the result of the most 
careful and laborious original investigation. What a contrast, for 
example, to all this, is presented in the manner in which that noble 
scholar, Dr. Arnold, speaks, in some of his letters, of his classical 
reading! At the age of forty, his attainments could not even be- 
gin to be placed beside the pretensions of this young man, fresh 
from an ‘ English university’ and from the hands of his ‘ private 
tutor.’ 

What may be styled the English pedantic school never did much, 
even in its best state, for the higher departments of classical litera- 
ture. Its founders, it is true, were eminent scholars, whose real 
attainments did not belie their pretensions ; but even with them the 
reading and study of the writings of antiquity, although most ex- 
tensive, was still only a reading for passages. The Greek poets, 
and philosophers, and historians, were not read as one would think 
of reading our own Milton, or Shakspeare, or Bacon; but it was 
all for illustrations of syntax, and prosody, and peculiar forms; in 
other words, for the collection of materials for critical annotations. 
These, doubtless, were matters of much importance, but still, it 
should be ever remembered, only, as the means, and not as the end of 
an acquaintance with the ancient authors. It was their grievous 
fault that they made them too much the end; and the consequence 
has been, that although they themselves may have entered into the 
inner temple of classic literature and philosophy, they have ever 
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hep their aeweie’ in the very » nailer, or, in tes words, ever 

occupied with those preliminaries which have little or no value, 

except as a means to something better and higher. If this remark 
is true of the sect in its best day s, in how much lower a view must 
it now be regarded, when it consists of the mere imitators of the 
Porsons and Elmsleys of a past generation? In fact the school has 
become almost effete and worn out in England. It could not exist 
where there was felt the influence of such a scholar and such a 
man as Arnold. Its practices are unknown to the noble spirits of 
Germany, and our critic from the ‘ English university’ is probably 
almost the only representative of it in this country. It has injured 
the reputation of classical scholarship by its trifling spirit. What 
is worse, it has introduced vulgar jealousies and petty malignities 
into the humanas literas — into those pursuits which should truly be 
studia humanitatts, and which ought to elevate us above the feel- 
ings and spirit of the race-course or the boxing-ring. Surely, if 
there is any region in which every thing should aspire to be gene- 
rous, and calm, yand dignified, and above all petty strife, it must be 
that in which all, who have the true spirit of classical learning 

should ever delight to live. 

But it is impossible that the men who are so fond of these petty 
displays, and who indulge in this species of criticism, can ever 
truly relish the philosophers and poets of Greece. How can such a 
one justly appreciate the moral sublime of that noble trilogy in 
which Aischylus presents the doom of the wicked house of Atreus ! 
How can he enter into its awful representations of human passion, 
and supernatural justice, when he is only thinking of some oppor- 
tunity of getting up a critical note; when his whole soul, his 
douud wuydouoy, is wholly occupied with the mighty merits of a ro, 
or a 77, or a 70l, Or a TOL, Or some Various reading of a trifling pas- 
sage — perhaps one of the most unmeaning in the poem, and which 
had become grossly corrupt, simply because it had too little point, 
or too little of the salt of genius to avail for its preservation % 
How different from such critics as Schlegel or Dana! Just when 
the poet nods the most the annotators of the pedantic school are 
ever wide awake: 


‘Sucn for renown on scraps of learning dote, 
And think they grow immortal as they quote. 
Thus, also, some a classic fame demand 
For breaking up, with a laborious hand, 

A wagon-load of meanings for one word ; 

While A’s deposed, and B with pomp restored.’ 


How contemptible a thing is mere classical literature, or what 
with some passes under the name, when, separated from the great 
questions of theology, of morals, of political economy, and. con- 
fined solely to those investigations which distinguished even the 
best period of the Porsonian school! Take, for example, this very 
review of Prof. Felton’s Agamemnon. From such a mass of fri- 
volity and egotism, occupying seventeen close pages of the Knicx- 
ERBOCKER, What idea could any unclassical reader form of one of 
the sublimest tragedies of the most sublime of Grecian poets? 
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The man who truly loves these noble poets will, of course, avail 
himself of every aid in acquiring the true meaning of difficult pas- 
sages; although even here he will eschew all trifling on things of 
little or no value. But when this is done, he would throw com- 
mentators to the winds, and enjoy communion with his author 
uninterrupted and alone. He would hold hallowed intercourse 
with long-departed genius; and instead of being ever harassed 
with the lumber, and cant, and folly of criticism, would utterly cast 
from him, for the time, the dry dust of the scholiasts, and the pe- 
dantry of*annotations. He would most cordially acknowledge the 
merits and valuable assistance of Peile, and Klausen, and Schnei- 
der, and Herman, and Porson, and Heyne, and Stalbaim; but 
when his soul is truly filled with A&schylus, and'Homer, and Pin- 
dar, and Plato, he would forget that the former names had ever 
had existence. ‘The editions of Greek tragedies and comedies put 
forth by Messrs. Felton and Woolsey have been an honor to the 
scholarship of the country, and admirable for their accurate and 
discriminating learning. We do not, however, hesitate to say, that 
the best parts have been just those in which the authors have most 
appeared themselves, undisturbed by any fear whether they should 
agree or disagree with previous commentators. Some things, too, 
which they have assigned to others, might have lawfully appeared 
as their own thoughts. In reference to subsequent productions of 
the kind, we would venture to advise those gentlemen, if they 
would not deem it an act of impertinence, to write the main 
and substantial parts of what they mean to present to the public, 
before consulting any critical aids, and then resort to them for the 
purpose of correcting or guarding against mistakes. Another way 
might be, first, to settle the text and the true meaning of difficult 
passages by means of such assistance; then to cast it all aside, and 
present the author’s own fresh and glowing impressions ; the rich 
results of an enthusiastic and unembarrassed reading. In either 
case, let commentators be named as little as possible; and let there 
be no fear of the charge of plagiarism because the same sugges- 
tions may perhaps have before occurred to other minds. Such a 
book, we believe, would be more valuable to the student than one 
cumbered with a crowd of references, seldom if ever consulted by 
those for whom they are professedly intended. Should there be 
mistakes, they may be safely left for discovery to that odious, yet 
sometimes useful animal, the Literary Scavenger, who doubtless 
will seek for them, whether he has the critical sagacity and learning 
to find them or not. T. L. 






EVENING: A FRAGMENT. 





Great is the calm, for every where 
The wind is settling down ; 

The reek throws up right in the air 

From every tower and town. Otp Sone. 
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Vie 2: 2S PAM™ME. 


I witt tell thee of a sweet calm fame, 
Calmer far than that of bard or poet, 
Greener wreath than warrior yet can claim ; 
Would’st thou know it? 


Gentle maiden, be thou maiden still ! 
Bridal-roses lose their splendor early, 
Vestal lilies wear of time no chill, 
Pure and pearly ! 


Vestal lilies! bind them on thy brow, 
They will circle with a gentle cooling ; 
Needeth passion and its burning vow 
Stormy ruling ? 


If thy heart hath learned to hold commune 
With the lovely, beauty’s presence queenly, 
Link thy spirit to the stars, the moon, 
Gaze serenely ! 


Link thy spirit to the bright in life, 
Yet be free in all thy soul’s aspiring, 
Rising o’er the dream of inward strife, 
Love’s requiring. 


Love can give thee but a world of tears, 
Chains, perchance, thou might’st not brook to bind thee, 
Cloud and storm o’erhanging evil years 
Yet to find thee. 


Therefore link thee to a higher fate, 
Bow thy heart to Mind’s dominion only ; 
Let the earth-wed call thee Desolate — 
Stars are lonely! 


Stars are lonely, shrined in midnight’s crown, 
Vainly shadows gather round to screen them ; 
Gleam they brightest when a cloud-born frown 
Glides between them. 


Be thou wedded to the Trve alone ; 
Gentle spirits smile upon such union ; 
Unseen beings with thy heart shall own 
Sweet communion ! 


Thou wilt pass through life with quiet tread, 
Eye serene, and forehead still unshaded, 
With the garland on thy vestal head 
All unfaded. : 


Gentle maiden, ’t is for thee to choose : 
Bridal-roses, bright yet transitory, 
Vestal-lilies, blooming, ne’er to lose 
Vestal glory. 


Take the chaplet bringing no unrest, 
Hope will shed its fairy visions round thee ; 
Bind the crimson roses on thy breast — 
Thorns will wound thee ! ona 


. M. 
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LITERARY... BOZIC SS. 


©resH GLEANINGS: OR A New SHEAF FROM THE OLD FIELDS oF CoNTINENTAL EvRopPE. By 
Ix. Marvet. New-York: Harper AND BROTHERS. 


Tue Harpers, who have so long been famous for the multitude of their issues, 
seem recently to have determined upon surpassing all competitors in the beauty of 
their execution. This pleasant gossiping book, with its rubricated title, smooth white 
paper, and large and elegant type, is equal, as a specimen of book-manufacture, to 
any thing we have seen from Paris or London ; and it deserves this dress, for it has 
the freshness that is claimed for it ; while its dashes of humor, the fidelity of its draw- 
ings, and the evident sincerity which pervade it, make it among the most lively pro- 
ductions of its class. ‘The sketches of the restaurants at Paris, the beggar-boys in 
Hungary, the inns of Lyons, the author’s travelling companions, etc., are in an ex- 


ceedingly clever vein. We make but one or two extracts. ‘The following passage 
affords a graphic picture of a Parisian grisette : 


‘You will find her in every shop of Paris, (except those of the exchange brokers, where are fat, 
middle-aged ladies, who would adorn the circles of Wall-strect;) there she stands, with her hair 
laid smooth as her cheek, over her forehead ; in the prettiest blue muslin dress you can possibly 
imagine ; a bit of narrow white lace running round the neck, and each little hand set off with the 
same — and a very witch at a bargain. He who makes the shop-girl of Paris bate one jot of price, 
must needs have French at his tongue’s end. 

‘There may be two at a time, there may be six; she is nothing abashed. She has the same plea- 
sant smile; the same gentle courtesy for each, and her eye glances like thought from one to the 
other. You may laugh—she will laugh back; you may chat—she will chat back; you may scold — 
she will scold back. She guesses your wants: there they are, the prettiest gloves, she says, in Paris. 
You cannot utter half a sentence, but she understands the whole ; you cannot pronounce so badly, 
but she has your meaning in a moment. She takes down package upon package ; she measures your 
hand— her light fingers running over yours: ‘ Quelle jolie petite main ‘’ She assists in putting a 
pair fairly on: ‘And how many pair does Monsieur wish ?’ 

‘*But one!—ah! Monsieur is surely joking! See what pretty colors!’ and she gathers a cluster 
in her fingers; ‘and so nice a fit!’ and she takes hold of the glove upon your hand. 

**Only two! ah! it is indeed too few, and so cheap! Only fifteen francs for the six pair — which 
is so little for Monsieur |’ and she rolls them in a paper, looking you all the time fixedly in the eye. 
And there is no refusal; and you slip the three pieces of .money upon the counter, and she drops 
them into the little drawer, and thanks you in a way that makes you think, as you go out, that you 
have been paying for the smiles, and nothing for the gloves. 

‘One wears out a great many gloves at Paris!’ 


The second extract, and all for which we have space, will give the reader some 


idea of the manner in which the municipal machinery of the great world of Paris is 
carried on: 


‘ You see a stone out of its place in the pavement ; and a day does not pass, but a parcel of quict 
workers, without any visible director, with pick-axes and shovels, restore the order. You see a 
man run down by one of the groaning omnibusses; and appearing on the instant, you know not 
whence, are five or six.men in military dress, who bear him carefully away for surgical treatment ; 
and if no friends claim him, in two hours time, he is carried to one of those great hospitals, where 
he has one of those beds, and a share of that attendance which is daily bestowed upon seventeen 
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thousand sick and homeless souls. You hear a disturbance,a slight quarrel in a thoroughfare ; a few 
on-lookers collecting ; and before you have noticed his approach, a man in military cap and with hght 
sword is among them, and takes one of the brawlers by the arm; he waves his hand to the crowd, 
and it disperses. How is it that one feels so secure against every annoyance in the city he has 
thought of as the city of wickedness ? - - + ‘You are going to the opera: your carriage is stopped 
two squares from the opera-house by a horseman in a glittering helmet, with black plumes waving 
over it; he directs with his drawn sword the way the coachman is to take; the order has been 
arranged and prescribed at the Prefecture of Police. Arrived at the door of the theatre, three or 
more of the mounted guard, upon their black horses, direct order tpon driving away; it may snow, 
or it may rain; it may be early or late; still the stern-looking horsemen are there; their helmets 
and swords glittering in the gas-light. You alight from your carriage, and acouple of the sergeants- 
de-ville are loitering carelessly upon the steps; they run their eyes half-inquiringly over you as you 
enter. Each side the little ticket-box is stationed a soldier with musket; two of the municipal 
guard. You enter a passage sentinelled by another; and within are three or four loitering at the 
door-ways. 

‘ Perhaps there is a slight disturbance; some brawler is in the house. In that event, the soldier 
at the door disappears a moment; he comes again with four or five of his comrades; there is no 
need of excuses or promises now; the brawler goes out, over benches and boxes. He is handed 
over to the sergeant-de-ville. The sergeant-de-ville calls a carriage, and the brawler rides to the 
Palais de Justice. 

‘Perhaps the disturbance is more general. The soldiers try to arrest it ; they press some down, 
they motion the others; but perhaps half the company are hissing and shouting so that the play 
cannot go on. In this event—and it occurred during my last visit to Paris —a plain-looking gentle- 
man, dressed simply in black, witha bit of ribbon in one button-hole, leans over from one of the 
boxes and tells the audience, in a quiet way, ‘if the noise does not cease he shall order the theatre 
to be cleared.’ 

‘There is no use in expostulation, still less in resistance; for the man in black, whom nobody 
knew till now, is a commissary of police, and in twenty minutes could order a thousand men upon 
the spot. The house was quiet in a moment, and the play went on,’ 





Perhaps the time may come, under some city administration or other, when our 
own metropolis will be equally well guarded: that ‘ end’ however, so devoutly to be 
hoped for, ‘ is not yet ;’ although its advent is promised toward the commencement 
of every municipal election, by those worthy office-seekers who would avoid doing 
any thing that may ‘look disgracious i’ the city’s eye’ at such a time. 


Tue History oF THE Grronpists: on Personat Memorrs OF THE PATRIOTS OF THE FRENCH 


REVOLUTION, From UNPUBLISHED Sources. By AtpHonsz La Martine. New-York: Har- 
PER AND BROTHERS. 


La Martine, the greatest of the living poets of the Continent ; celebrated also as 
a traveller, an orator, and a statesman ; whose recollections go back to the ‘ days of 
terror,’ and to whom the most familiar traditions are those of the Revolution and the 
Empire ; is on all accounts a fit historian of the Girondists. His genius, his position, 
his integrity, and the period of time and the point of view from which he writes, 
give a great and peculiar value and interest to this work’ of his upon the most re- 
markable portion of modern history. Even Carty.e has not more graphic power ; 
and his style, in the original and in the translation, is classically pure. The distin- 
guishing excellence of this history is in its dramatic arrangement, its effective group- 
ing and perfect unity. It consists of scenes and sketches, ‘ distinct as the billows, 
but ene as the sea.’ Nothing can be finer than some of the individual portraits, as 
specimens of literary art, and many of them will surprise the reader by their origi- 
nality: they have hardly a line in agreement with previous limnings of the same 
subjects. ‘Take the case of Ropesrizrre: on the canvass of La Martine he is by 
no means the native demon of the common histories, but a great angel ruined, nor 
yet even quite abraded of his glory. No history, romance, or poem, has for a long 
time appeared, that possesses more attractions, or that will have a wider popularity. 
In France, in a few months, twenty thousand copies of it have been sold. Of the 
elegant edition which the Harrers have given us, probably as great a number will 


be demanded; at all events, it would be creditable to our citizens if such should 
prove to be the fact. 
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Tue Norte-AMerican Review. Number CXXXVI. pp. 262. Boston: Oris, BROADERS AND 
Company. New-York: C.S. Francis anpD Company. 


Amone the numerous publications which accumulated upon our table during our 
late absence, few of which we have gained leisure even yet to read with attention, we 
found the ‘ North-American Review’ for the July quarter. Its typographical appear- 
ance is even more than usually chaste and neat; while its papers seem to possess 
something more than their wonted variety, in theme and mode of treatment. The 
articles are upon ‘Gayarre’s History of Louisiana,’ ‘ Early History of the English 
Language,’ ‘ Egypt and England,’ ‘ Banzac’s Novels,’ ‘ Exuis’s Life of Wituiam 
Penn,’ ‘ Sasine’s Sketches of the Loyalists,’ ‘Campse.y’s Liveg of the Chancellors,’ 
*D’Israewi’s Tancred,’ (a most spirited, well-reasoned, sententious paper,) Mrs. Bur- 
Ler’s ‘ Year of Consolation,’ ‘The Knickersocker on Fexton’s ‘ Agamemnon,’ ’ 
and the usual briefer ‘ Critical Notices.’ Touching the last article proper, we must 
permit ‘the youth fresh from college,’ who has so excited the ire of the * North- 
American’ Reviewer, to return ‘measure for measure’ to his Athenian antagonist. 
In doing so, however, we must be permitted to say, that in our judgment the con- 
troversy has on both sides assumed an asperity which is much to be regretted. So 
far as this Magazine is concerned, the discussion of this classical question must end 
with the present number, to which so many of its pages are devoted, to the exclusion 
of much and various matériel, of far more interest, we cannot help thinking, to the 
general reader : 


THE NORTH-AMERICAN REVIEW AND OUR CRITIQUE ON FELTON, 


To assail an abuse of any standing, or expose a humbug of any prevalence, is always a task of 
more or less peril. The iconoclast is seldom a welcome apparition, though often a very necessary 
one; and if he does not provoke the genuine lightnings of ZEus, he must at least make up his mind 
to encounter the mimic thunders of SaLmonevus. No imposture is so weak that it cannot make a 
noise in its defence when attacked; and, in most cases, the weaker the imposture, the louder the 
clamor ; for the imposition is built up originally out of wind and vapor, which cost very little, but 
are its indispensable supports. The man who undertakes to clean out a long-disused chimney will 
probably bring down much rubbish about his ears, and possibly some vermin, but the chimney 
must be swept, notwithstanding. 

When, therefore, in the exercise of our critical capacity, we were called on to pass judgment 
upon that very pretentious and inadequate book, FELToN’s AGAMEMNON, we did not for a moment 
suppose that our searching and deliberate erposé of that precious production would be suffered to 
pass without exciting much vehement indignation and sputtering outcry. Accordingly, the North 
American Review, which has the fatuity to suppose itself the organ of a great school, and actually 
talks as if it were a periodical of talent and reputation, like the Edinburgh or Blackwood, or even 
our own humble Magazine, has fulminated a most virulent article against us. There can be no doubt 
that the writer is in downright earnest. His attack is intended to be overwhelming ; and it is through 
no want of inclination on his part that we fail to be, not merely excoriated, but utterly obliterated 
and annihilated by the severity of his onset. Fortunately for ourselves, the woodenness of his arms 
and the inefficiency of his aim have converted what was meant for a formidable assault into a lu- 
dicrous exhibition of impotent antics; much as if ‘Sarmmey Gamp,’ after an over-dose of — tea, 
should essay to run a muck with her umbrella. 

The reviewer begins with a dignity too briefly sustained to be very imposing, by affirming that 
he has not the slightest intention ‘of entering into any debate with the KNICKERBOCKER upon ab- 
struse points of philology, or upon the merits of an edition of a Greek classic. Our present object 
is only to expose the character of an article so remarkable for its violation of the laws not only of 
politeness, but of decency, for its unprovoked personalities and gross invasion of the sanctity of 
private life, that the writer of it deserves public rebuke and disgrace. He shall have the notoriety 
which he seems to covet, so far as the circulation and influence of this Review can give it to him.’ 
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Here he gives up the battle in the outset, and leaves himself nothing but a cowardly system of 
guerilla. For what is this opening announcement but saying: ‘The KNickEeRsockeEnr is too strong 
for us in Greek; there he has us. One of our pet idols is irretrievably smashed. DaGon is down, 
and we can’t get him on his legs again. But wo be to the iconoclast who has made this public 
mock of our false gods! Won't we give it to him if we can catch him!’ Accordingly, our assail- 
ant’s next move is to designate an individual New Yorker, whom he introduces prominently by 
name, as the author of our critique; and, this done, proceeds to pelt him with the longest and 
hardest words he can find. Now there is no doubt that, as a general rule, sonorous epithets have 
a very fine effect. The excited town-bellman, in one of BLackwoon’s stories, calls his opponent ‘a 
dephlogisticated parabola,’ and makes a great sensation by it; but as the point at issue was the 
merits and demerits of Mr. FEL Ton, as an editor of scuyuvs, not the birth, parentage, and edu- 
cation of the individual denounced by the reviewer, or of any other individual in New York or 
elsewhere, all the particulars of Mr. ——’s private history, however valuable they may be to that 
gentleman’s future biographer, are in the present instance remarkably irrelevant and decidedly 
obdév pds Atovicov. As to the quondam Scholar of Trinity, assumed to be our classical critic, his 
standing on both sides the Atlantic is such as to render him, and his, felicitously indifferent with re- 
spect to whatever the ‘North American’ may choose to say of him, either in its ordinary routine 
of placid and prosy panegyric, or its occasional exuberance of absurd invective. One remark, 
however, we must make en passant. ‘To call names requires no stupendous effort of genius. Any 
‘loafer,’ or ‘snob,’ or gamin can do it; indeed, people of that sort are usually cleverer at it than 
gentlemen are. 

Our reviewer's next demonstration is a piece of cool hypocrisy, for which our readers will hardly 
be prepared. He pretends (credite posteri!) to defend New-York scholarship, and to vindicate it 
from our slights! This idea of a man’s attacking himself and being defended against himself is too 
ludicrous for any but a transcendentalist to contemplate with gravity. And on what is the exquis- 


itely absurd pretension grounded? Favete linguis! Fellow-New-Yorkers! hear this chivalrous 
champion in your defence : 


‘Dogs he suppose that his fellow-citizens generally will be gratified, when a youth fresh from 
college — from an English college — assures them, with a very lordly and patronizing air, that 
‘New-York scholarship is really very respectable as far as it goes, and not altogether contemned on 
the other side of the water ?? Really, who will say, after this, that Puncu’s illustrations of ‘the Rising 
Generation’ are only caricatures ?’ 

Now if we had written the above-quoted clauses in all soberness, we should be at no loss for a 
plausible defence of them. We might say that we spoke of New-York scholarship in no terms of 
extravagant eulogy, because it is not our custom to puff ourselves, as it is the custom of the Bos- 
ton clique to puff themselves, in season and out of season; because we prefer that others should 
blow our trumpet for us, or if none can be found to do so, that it should be left unblown; because, 
if we were silly enough to act differently, our fellow-classics here would not be silly enough to 
thank us for it; because, for instance, if we had impliedly called ANTHON a greater scholar than 
Porson and HERMANN put together, or openly said of DaisLEeR that he had cleared up all the dif- 
ficulties of his authors, we should not raise ourselves in the estimation of either of those gentlemen 
by toadyism so open and disgusting, but, on the contrary, incur their just contempt. But we have 
no need or wish to put an ez-post-facto construction on our expressions. What we wrote stood 
originally thus: 


‘ AND not only do they claim to be the classics of the Continent, but the only classics ; affecting 
to despise New-York scholarship, which is really very respectable as far as it goes, and not alto- 
gether contemned on the other side of the water, Professor Anthon’s books being extensively read 
and republished in England and Scotland,’ 

The restoration of the now Italicized clause will leave our readers in little doubt as to the mean- 
ing of our sentence. Jt was written in pure irony ; and now this stupid Bostonian takes it for down- 
right earnest! After this, we are less surprised to find the writer, in the next place, gravely and 
ferociously attacking a good-humoured pleasantry of ours, as if it were a deliberate piece of scan- 
dal, or slander, or Heaven knows what. We are very sorry that our joke was misconstrued, or 
supposed to be any thing more than a joke; and if the fellow who has been employed to do Frt- 
Ton’s dirty work in the ‘ North American’ had made the most distant approach to decency or hon- 
esty in any one of his sixteen pages, we should have been too happy to make any explanation or 
apology that he or Mr. FELTON, or any one else, could have wished. 

By this time the tea has begun to work, and the old lady pours out on our devoted head a whole 
slang-dictionary full of hard names. So far as we can digest her somewhat incoherent charges, 
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they resolve themselves into the two of ‘dogmatism’ and ‘flippancy.’ What sense our venerable 
antagonist attaches to the word ‘dogmatism’ we are not perfectly certain; for, so fond is she of 
using ornamental epithets, like Mr. PecksnirF, without the least regard to their meaning, that it is 
not very easy to find out what she does intend to say. But supposing the word to be taken in its 
usual sense, and to mean laying down ex-cathedra opinions of our own without due regard to those 
of others, we indignantly repudiate it. We profess to be a very humble follower of the modern 
English school, as it is represented by LippELL and Linwoop, DONALDSON and PaLry, WorRDs- 
WworTH and the KENNEDys ; men of whom the Boston reviewer, in his limited reading, seems never 
to have heard, and whose very names he fears to mention, but whom we have a perfect right to 
prefer to a fifteenth-rate German commentator like ScHNEIDER. In the whole course of our re- 
marks we made but three original suggestions ; one of which we avowedly threw out as a random 
shot for what it was worth; a second no one has yet objected to; and for the third, if it should 
turn out to have received the sanction and adoption of a distinguished professor at the London 
University, our sneering friend may possibly be induced to change his opinion of it. We have 
been sedulous in giving chapter and verse for our assertions, In some cases we illustrated them 
by parallel passages ; in others we fortified them by the dicta of other critics ; in many we did both. 
But there certainly were instances where we gave our opinion without adding reference or reason, 
because, as we suppose our readers to understand something of Greek (whatever may be the case 
with our reviewers), we sometimes thought it sufficient merely to point out an obvious blunder. 
Thus, v. 1350, where FEL Ton, in the teeth of all previous commentators, translates \inos mpéret ‘a clot of 
blood becomes thee, we thought it enough to say that ‘they were quite right and he was quite wrong,’ 
without going on to add, as we might have done, that when rpéme: has the sense of decet it is either 
impersonal (which is the more frequent construction), or else has the dative of the object expressed. 
Thus we might express Discretion is befitting by cwPpoveiv rpéxec Or Svnrois cwPpootyn xpére, but 
not by cwPpoctvn tpérac merely. So, too, we did not think it necessary to prove by examples that 
tuyxdvw has a habit of governing the genitive, or to show by a long dissertation that the Fates and 
Furies were different personages and worshipped with different rites. And common sense teaches 
us that no man can be expected to give in detail all the steps of the process by which he has ar- 
rived at a conclusion upon a disputed passage. 

If we had begun our note on 1244-7 after this fashion: ‘An inaccuracy in those distinguished 
commentators, KLAUSEN and Pere (from whom it gives us great pain to be obliged to differ), 
was here first pointed out to us by —— ——, L.L.D., Regius Professor of ——, in the University of 
~——, whose pupil we were in the year 183—, and his opinion was confirmed by the Rev. —— ——, 
whom we met at ——, in the spring of the following year ;’ or constructed all our comments on 
this general scheme : ‘Of the sixteen editors of iscHyLvus we possess fifteen, not having been able 
to procure the work of Prof. OELENscHLAGER, of Drontheim. Four of these are silent on the pas- 
sage; eight say this, three that, and ScHNerper the other. But the value of ScHNEIDER’s render- 
ing is diminished by the fact, etc., etc.; and of the two parallel passages adduced by ——, one may 
be referred to a misprint in his edition of ——, so that, on the whole, we are justified in assuming, 
etc., etc.’ If, we repeat, we had begun our note after this fashion, it is evident to the capacity of the 
meanest Bostonian that classical criticism would become an interminable work for both writer and 
reader. 

The charge of ‘flippancy’ may refer to the general tone of our article, or to our way of speaking 
of other editors, or to our treatment of the Boston mis-editor. That the tone of our article was 
light, we admit. It was intentionally so, because classics are such a drug in the American market 
(owing to the popular ignorance of them, which ignorance our instructors, the New-Englanders, 
have done their best to foster), that a classical article must be made spicy to be read at all. Our 
treatment of preceding commentators deserves more particular examination. We said of Kiavu- 
SEN that, though an ingenious editor, he was unsafe to depend upon, because given to ez-cathedra dog- 
matisms. And of these dogmatisms we gave instances. Somebody, whom we have read very lately, 
says that, in the case of Aiscuy.vs, ‘dogmatism is so singularly out of place that any editor who 
manifests it may be pronounced at once to be unfitted for his undertaking.’ Has the Boston re- 
viewer any idea of who that somebody may be? 

We spoke of MrrcHe.u as habitually inaccurate. FELTON AND Company seem to have utterly 
misunderstood the theory of MircHELL, if we may be allowed the expression. He was a most val- 
uable man in his way. He entered into the spirit of AnrsroPpHANEs more fully than any commen- 
tator has ever done. He cleared away many false views which had been entertained respecting 
his character. He translated him into magnificent English verse. He illustrated him copiously 
from ATHENaUs and other sources. For all this we, as the humblest of the admirers of that glo- 
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rious satirist, are bound to pay his memory continual thanks ; but when we say that he is very in- 
accurate in matters of verbal criticism, we are only repeating what nine-tenths of the lecturers and 
tutors in England say every week to their pupils. Had the North American Reviewer any accu- 
rate knowledge of Greek, or (should that supposition be deemed too monstrous) had he ever fallen 
in with Gzorce KeNNEDy’s very able pamphlet on the subject, he would have seen that MrrcHELL 
was in the habit of confusing imperfect and second aorists, past and present participles, independent 
and conditional negatives ; in short, of doing all the very things that Boston editors delight in. 

Of PEILE we utterly deny having said any thing disrespectful. It is FELTON who has used him 
disrespectfully, by the slovenly way in which he has read him. It is an odd way of showing want 
of respect for a man to say that his having made one mistake is somewhat singular. 

As to SCHNEIDER, we must and will feel and express a thorough contempt for him. Can the re- 
viewer point out any editor of Aschylus for the last ten years who has taken any notice of him? It 
would not be an easy matter to find him in any English professor’s library; and if you could find 
him in any German professor's, it would only be because your German thinks it a duty to read ev- 
ery thing, good or bad, that has been written on his specialité. A friend on whom we can rely gives 
us this instance of the estimation in which he is held at a foreign University : ‘One day a party of 
us at ——’s rooms were talking of editions of Ascuyius. I mentioned ScHNEIDER’s. No one had 
ever heard of him, except as an editor of XENoPpHON. I was confident that he had edited some plays, 
and set myself to make inquiry. After a long and fruitless search, | stumbled upon one of our Sen- 
ior Fellows who had a large library. On mentioning my object to him, he exclaimed, ‘Oh, yes, I 
have SCHNEIDER. Are you making a collection of commentators? If you want him I will dispose 
of him very reasonably.’’ 

As to the tone we adopted in speaking of Mr. FELTon, it requires no very great exercise of the 
reasoning power to see that similia similibus curantur is at least as true in literature as in thera- 
peutics ; that shallow books have a tendency to produce flippant articles ; that butterflies are not to 
be broken on elaborately-constructed wheels, or FELTONS extinguished in pamphlets of fourscore 
quarto pages. That the Ex1ot-professor and his friends should dislike being laughed at is very nat- 
ural: when a man has rendered himself thoroughly ridiculous, he will be very apt to object to the 
use of ridicule as a weapon; and, generally, men would rather you should attack them in their 
way than yours. ‘7'w me pousses en tierce avant que de pousser en quarte,; says M. JouRDAIN, ‘et 
tu n’ as pas la patience que je pare.’ 

We sat down to write our review of Fe.ron in the fear of AXscuyivs and his real commenta- 
tors, and the hope of doing good; and we have done good; teste the present frantic explosion of 
the ‘North American.’ The bull-calf has been well pricked, and begins to roar pretty loudly. Had 
we written such a timid and deferential notice as an acquaintance of ours did, who knew better, we 
might have been honored with the patronage of the clique, and even obtained the inestimable re- 
ward of an autograph letter from one of them; but we should also have confirmed Mr.,.FELTON 
in his iniquity, and thereby laid much sin on our own heads. 

At length, after a vast deal of abusive assertion of our ‘ignorance,’ the reviewer proceeds to his 
proof of it. Will it be believed that, after all his preliminary parade of extravagant threats, he has 
left untouched literally seven-eighths of the main body of our article? We quoted eighty-eight notes 
of Mr. FEL TOoN’s, about one half of which contained gross errors, and the others inelegancies, omis- 
sions, or readings and interpretations which, though not altogether unauthorized, were condemned 
by a majority of the best commentators. Of these his blustering advocate, whom, indeed, he may 
‘hardly thank for his attempt to defend him’ (that is the most sagacious observation we have met 
with in the article), pretends to vindicate just eleven. Some dozen blunders, any three of which 
are enough to damn an editor, are passed by in judicious silence. There is nothing said, for in- 
stance, about Mr. FELTon’s jumbling together of dos and aztos, the Mcere and the Semne, or his 
original translation of xdpis by will, or his utter misconception of alvo¢ and aiveiv, or his rubbish 
about dydy, or his supreme nonsense about the ‘brightened blast. But there were eleven remarks 
on which he thought it possible to show fight, or assail us in return. From the insufficiency of 
these replies and counter-assaults, which we now proceed to examine individually, the reader may 
judge how utterly defenceless the Ex1ot-professor is on all the other points. 

Mr. Fe.ton’s first assertion is, that ‘the opening scene represents the palace of AGAMEMNON at 
Argos.’ ‘This we corrected to Mycene. Whereupon the ‘North American’ observes : 


‘IF so, it is quite remarkable that Ascuy.ivus himself nowhere mentions Mycene, while in this 
play he twice alludes to Argos. In fact, though Homer constantly places the residence of AGa- 
MEMNON at Mycene, the tragic poets generally confound the two cities, SopHocuEs alone observing 
any distinction between them, and he not invariably. In proof of this, we cite Srraso and the au- 
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thor of the Greek Argument of the Electra; two authorities whom we suppose Mr. B—— will 
hardly overrule in so decisive a manner as he does all modern editors. Srrapo says, Acad 62 rv 
éyyttnra ras d6w rors ws piav of rpayiKol cvvwvdpws mpooayopetovory* Evperidns *2 wat dv ro 
abvr® dpdyart, roré piv Muxtwas kaddv, roré dé “Apyos tiv avuriv rédwv, caBdnep év "Ipcyeveta nal 
’Opéorn: The tragic poets speak of the two cities, on account of their nearness, by the same name, as 
one; Euripides even in the same drama calling the same city sometimes Mycene, and sometimes Argos, 
as in the Iphigenia and the Orestes. And in the Argument of the Electra, another play relating to 


the family of AGAMEMNON, the writer says, 4 oxnvi) rot Opdyaros tréxetrat év “A pyet, the scene of the 
drama is laid in Argos. 


‘And the modern editors, almost without exception, are of the same opinion. SraNiEy’s lan- 
guage is, “ scena fabule Argis constituitur.” Scuurz says, “ scenam dramatis Argis esse, ante Agamem- 
nonis regiam, Auschylus ipse diserte annotavit.” Lest Mr. B—— should reject the opinions of these 
two critics with as little ceremony or reason as he shows in pushing aside KLAUSEN and ScHNEI- 
DER, we will cite C. O. MuLLER, whose authority even this young iconoclast will hardly venture 


to reject. We quote from the English translation of MuLLER’s Dissertations on the Eumenides of 
ESCHYLUS, page 118: 


* The very fact that Mycene no longer existed enabled poets, who delighted in connecting the realities of the present 
with the reminiscences of the past, to substitute Argos in the place of Mycene. Indeed, the Argives along with their 
conquest of Myceaw had, so to speak, won the mythic and heroic splendor and glory of that famous city ; and, moreover, 
the mdefinite use of the word Argos by the earliest poets, sometimes in the extended, and*at other times in a more lim- 
ited sense, contributed its share to the transfer. In fact, A2schylus is in this particular the most consistent of the trage- 
dians ; in his extant tragedies he never mentions the name of Mycena, but in the spirit of mythic fiction concentrates 
upon Argos all the dignity and splendor of the old legends ; whereas the other two tragedians are more lax in this re- 
spect, making Argos and Mycene sometimes distinct and sometimes identical.’ 

Our readers are probably convinced, by this time, that, in this instance, Mr. B——’s ignorance is 
fully equal to his impudence.’ 

Now, under favor, all this rather shows how the mistake was made, than that it was not a mistake. 
It is true that two or three editors (not ‘the modern editors almost without exception,’ as he coolly 
asserts) have placed the scene at Argos, owing to the fact we hinted at, that the Greek poets often 
used Argos in a loose way for Argolis, or the whole Argive territory. This may be seen from the 
very passage of MuLLER above quoted, ‘ the indefinite use of the word Argos.’ It may be seen 
from a note of President Wooxsry’s (a gentleman whom the reviewer has condescendingly en- 
dorsed) ‘”Apyos here {in SopHociEs], as often in Homer and elsewhere, denotes the region.’ 
(Wootsey’s Electra, p. 73.) But it may be most clearly shown by the opening of SopuHocuss’ Elec- 
tra, and the very Argument which the reviewer adduces as one of his authorities. Tpogeds decxvis 
*Opéorn ra év “Apyet, says the writer of the Argument. Now, after mentioning the Agora of Apor- 
Lo Lyctvs, and the temple of HERE, this rpodeis, or old servant, thus proceeds with his enumer- 
ation : . 

ot 8° ixdvoper, 
guckay Muxivas ras roduxpvoous bpav. 


But, whither we come, 
You may say that you see Mycena rich in gold. 


It is evident, then, that "Apye in this argument = Argolis. To be sure, it may be pleaded that 
Mr. Fe.iton used the word Argos in the same general sense. But this would be a license inad- 
missible in an editor of school and college books, and contrary to the practice of scholars. Thus 
WooLtseEY says, in reference to the most-unluckily-for-the-reviewer-quoted Electra, ‘that the opin- 
ion of those critics who have thought that the poct laid his scene in Argos seems to be confuted by 
ot 6 ixdvopev. (Wooxrsey’s Electra, p. 74.) To recur to the passage from Mijtuer. We shal? 
take the liberty of beginning the quotation a little farther back than the reviewer has found it con- 
venient to do: 


‘Ir is true, @ person conversant with history (this is no prophetic allusion to the Boston editors} 
might object to the poet’s putting this announcement in the mouth of Oresres [the oath of alliance 
with the Athenians], that this hero was not au Argive, but a Mycenean, and that Argos and Myce- 
nee not only were distinct states, in the mythic age, but existed as such even in historical times, un- 
til a very few years before the Orestea was exhibited, when the Argives succeeded in taking the 
Cyclopean walls of Mycenw, and reduced the real city of Orestes to a heap of ruins. But the 


very fact,’ etc. . 

Mixer is unfolding his theory of the OrEsTE4«’s external political bearing. He is showing that 
ZEscuyuvs wished to propitiate the people of Argos, and accordingly lays stress on the fact that 
the poet did — what? not perpetrate an absurd blunder by confounding two cities, both which had 
existed but a few years before; but, out of delicacy to the Argives, omit all allusion by name to 
their old rivals of Mycene. So that all the effect of this citation is to do away with our antago- 
nist’s first triumphantly-asserted point that ‘ scuyius nowhere mentions Mycene.’ 

Our readers are probably convinced by this time that the reviewer’s accuracy is quite equal to 
his politeness. 
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To our remark upon the annexation of Euboa, the reviewer replies : 


‘TxHIs comment is dishonest, the writer of it wilfully seeking to make others believe what he 
knew to be untrue. Having occasion to speak of Aulis, Mr. FELTON incidentally and very briefly 
reminds the student of its — as opposite to Chalcis — in Boeotia ;” just as one might hurriedly 
describe the situation of the town of Pawtucket as “on the opposite side of the river from Provi- 
dence — in Massachusetts ;” meaning thereby certainly, not that Providence is in Massachusetts, 
but that Pawtucket is. Perhaps the meaning would be a little clearer if the position of the two 
clauses of the sentence were inverted; but every schoolboy knowing that Chalcis is not on the 
mainland, just as well as he knows that Providence is in Rhode Island, and not in Massachusetts, 
the editor did not guard against so obvious a blunder. Still, if Mr. B——— had censured the note for 
a trifling inaccuracy of language, the criticism would have been fair enough, whatever might be 
thought of its importance ; but in commenting upon it as a gross mistake in geography, he makes 
what he knows to be a false charge. Of course, the phrase opposite to would have no meaning, if 
Chalcis were not on the other side of the channel; if Mr. Fetton had annexed Eubeea to the con- 
tinent, Chalcis would be adjacent to Aulis. And as this channel, the Euripus, is described at length 
in this very note, the absurdity of the charge of ‘ annexation’ is still more manifest. It will be ob- 
served that Mr. B——— himeelf, in this very passage, misspells the name of the island; but should 
we be justified on this account in accusing him of ignorance both of the orthography and geogra- 
phy of Eubcoea? He has no more perception of the demands of fairness than of truth.’ 

This is saving the Professor's geography only at the expense of his grammar. We certainly 
were deceived by the extreme clumsiness of Mr. FELTon’s sentence, and we were not the only 
person that was, two of our contributors having derived the same impression from his words that 
we did. This scrupulous advocate coaxes them into something like meaning, by inserting a dash 
where there was nothing before. For though in our quotation, through some error of our printer 
or proof-reader, the clause read ‘opposite to Chalcis, in Boeotia,’ yet in Mr. Feiron’s book they 
stand ‘ opposite Chalcis in Boeotia,’ without even a comma intervening. It is really too bad to lay 
another man’s sins upon our shoulders, and rate us with dishonesty and unfairness because the Ex- 
10T-professor will not write intelligible English. As to our spelling Eubcea with a single letter in- 
stead of a diphthong, every one who is conversant with modern classical writers knows that the 
usage in regard to such words is very fluctuating. With regard to the high tone taken by the re- 
viewer on the ‘absurdify’ of our charge, it is utterly unwarranted by his subject. In any doubtful 
point of geography the 4 priori evidence is all against an editor who has already, in the space of 
seven lines,* confounded the Phoceans of Asia Minor with the Phocians of Greece ; the Locrians 
of the eastern coast of Greece with those of the western ; and put Mycene (he seemis to have a par- 
ticular spite against this unfortunate place) out of Argolis entirely ! 

3. The reviewer says of our note on ropevrod Aaprados, which Mr. FELTON translates, ‘a torch to 
be passed on, to be forwarded :’ 

‘Tus criticism shows nothing but the writer’s ignorance. If the meaning were that the torch 
ovGut to be passed on, or must be passed on, then it would be ropevréos, or with the neuter zopevréov 
= dei ropeterv. As Mr. B—— apparently does not know the meaning of verbals in ros, we will re- 
fer him to so common a book as KuHNER’s Greek Grammar, § 234, 1, (i). ‘Those in ros denote 
either a completed action ..... or the idea of possibility, which is their usual signification.’ ‘' Thus, 
from dpdw, to see, verbal bparés, to be seen, visible ; and from nopetw, to send on, to set in motion [Mr. 
B—— seems not to know that the active form has this meaning}, the verbal manele necessarily 
means to be set in motion, or capable of being set in motion or forwarded. The ‘desiderated passa- 


ges from Potystvs’ he will doubtless be able to find, as they are referred to in most dictionaries, 
to illustrate that peculiar and later signification of the word.’ 


If a torch to be forwarded does not mean a torch that ought to be or was to be forwarded, it means 
just nothing. The general use of grammarians and translators assigns this signification to the ex- 
pression used by Mr. Fexton. Every one who has only read an ordinary Latin grammar must 
remember that the future participle amandus is rendered ‘to be loved, or that ought to be loved.’ The 
reviewer tries to make out, by some strange figure, some new sort of ellipsis, that ‘a torch to be for- 
warded’ means ‘a torch capable of being forwarded.’ We are sure no one would have dreamed of 
the words having this signification before they were told so; and we do not think many will admit 
that they can be forced into it now. If Mr. Fevron had translated \apris ropevrds ‘a forwarded 
torch,’ or ‘a forwardable torch’ (for this coined word most literally expresses the meaning of ropev- 
rés), we should not have so much objection. The derived active meaning of journeying we gave 
on the authority of Scorr and Lippexi, Linwoopn (travelling), ABrescu (2 vol., Apparat. Crit., p. 
150, where he quotes a parallel use of ropevotpos in THemtst., Orat., 10, p. 137, a.), and SraNLey 
(‘vis permeantis lampadis,’ vol. ii, BuTLER’s quarto ed., p. 89). Will the reviewer say that these 
commentators translate it so because they do not know the meaning of ropevw ? 

4. At v. 339, Mr. Fei ron prefers reivovra, not for the very natural reason that it is the reading of 
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* Felton’s Homer, schoo! edition, p. 420. 
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the manuscripts and almost all the editors, but because he thinks the aorist ‘would mean simply 
aimed.’ On this wrong reason for a right reading we remarked: ‘Is it possible that the Exror- 
professor can be ignorant of the frequentative use of the aorist?? Here the reviewer thinks he 
has us: 

‘Or course, it is not possible ; but it is certain from this passage that Mr. B—— himself is entire- 
ly ignorant of an important limitation of the fact or principle to which he here alludes. The fre- 
quentative use of the aorist does occur in the indicative mood, but not in the subordinate moods or 
participle; and if it did, it could not apply here. The image as it stands, and as it is explained by 
all respectable commentators, is impressive and sublime; while the frequentative aorist —-if such 
an aorist —, were possible — would make it ludicrous; for Zeus would then be represented 
drawing his bow frequently at Paris, or as not hitting him till after repeated attempts. Every school- 
boy knows, or should know, the frequentative sense of the aorist, as it is luminously explained in 
KuHNER’s ordinary ‘ Schoo) Grammar,’ § 256, 4, (b). Mr. B—— unwisely attempts to parade his 
knowledge of this familiar principle, and in so doing betrays his ignorance of its extent or limita- 
tions. We refer him for instruction to Coray, whose acute observation on the Iavnyvpixds of 
IsocraTEs, § 31, with Bremr’s remark upon it, shows conclusively that there is no frequentative 
sense in the common aorist participle, unless a frequentative adverb is joined.’ 

Now in ‘unwisely parading his knowledge of Bremr’s note, the accurafe reviewer has misunder- 
stood that worthy gentleman egregiously. Here is the note referred to. It occur's on this clause 
of the Panegyric of IsocraTeEs, rais 6° éxAerrotcas rodddxcs f Multa rpocérater dropépery ta pépn 
THY Kapray, kK. T. d. 

‘Quod Morvs conjicit é«\:rotcais primo adspectu et propter aoristum zpocfratey et quod de re 
facta sermo est aptior videtur. Sed subtilis est et vera Coraéi animadversio propter roA\dxis 
presens positum esse quum res sepius facta notetur. Nempe aoristus participii et modi obliqui 
una de re, nec adjecto adverbio, quod repetitionis notionem habet, ponitur.’ The meaning of which 
is (somewhat obscure, we admit, as German editorial Latin is wont to be, and most likely to be 
misunderstood by such a hap-hazard reader as this reviewer), that according to Coray, the aorist 
in the oblique moods and participle never has a frequentative sense, nor is ever joined with a fre- 
quentative adverb. The reviewer confounds nec and nisi, neither and unless. And this ‘acute 
observation,’ which he so acutely comprehends, and quotes as triumphantly as if it were a settled 
principle, is a mere dictum of Coray, at variance with the principles of the language, endorsed by 
no commentator but Bremt1, and accompanied by a misapprehension of the passage on which it pro- 
fesses to be founded. For the natural construction of zo\\d«ts here is with the verb, and not with 
the participle at all. And, accordingly, Dosson’s Latin translation, founded on that of WoxF, which 
has stood unassailed since WoLrF’s time, has here sepe imperavit. (DoBson, Oratores Attici, vol. 
xiv., p. 27.) We would refer the reviewer for instruction to a much more accessible and intelligible 
source than Coray: 


‘A FURTHER and special use of the optative is when it stands in the protasis instead of the indic- 
ative of past time, to express something which took place repeatedly or customarily. E. g. ods pév 
ido (note the aorist) cirdxrws kal ciw7) idvras, tpocedabywv avrois otrives elev hpwra, kai éret rHDot- 
To—énive, “ whoever he saw,” i. e., so often as he saw any.—BuTMaANn’s Gk. Gram., ROBINSON’S 
trans., p. 398, 9. 

This is an every-day construction in Greek ; indeed, the only way in which such an idea could 
be expressed. So much for the ‘familiar principle’ and our ‘ignorance of its extent or limi- 
tations.’ 

5. We observed on FELTON’s doubtful note, at v. 484, that the nom. was rather better, inasmuch 
as 0’ kareipyacrat is passive.’ Quoth the reviewer : 

‘Ir this remark means any thing, Mr. B—— intends to say that xare(pyacrac is necessarily and 
always passive. A grosser blunder than this can hardly be imagined ; for carepydQopa is a depo- 
nent verb, and its perfect xareipyacpa: is used either in an active or passive sense. Any dictionary 
will supply instances enough of its active signification, like this from XENoPHON’s Memorabilia 
(111, 5): rods péysora Epya xarecpyacpuévous, those who have accomplished the greatest works.’ 

Close study of Mr. FELTON’s obscure sentences has doubtless made the reviewer very clever at 
interpretation. But, with all deference to a person of such ingenuity, we claim to be allowed the 
privilege of interpreting our own meaning. What we did mean by rather was, that xareipyacrac 
was certainly passive in this passage. Vide Scutirz, 228, ‘qud totus ager eversus est ;) STANLEY 
(BuTLER’s ed., vol. ii, p. 96), ‘gua terra eversa est ; Linwoop, and Scott and LippkEtL,s.v. Sev- 
eral commentators are silent on the word, but in none have we been able to find an active meaning 
assigned to it. 

6. On our translation of dydaxrov, he says : 


‘To this we oppose the meaning given by Pape, who says, on the authority of HrprocraTEs, 
that the word signifies milchlos, ‘ without milk.’ Referring to this passage in the Agamemnon, PaPE 


defines it der nicht mehr saugende, von der Mutter getrennte, ‘that sucks no more, that is separated 
from its mother.’ 
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The meaning given to a word by a medical writer is far from settling its use by a tragedian. 
We rendered it ‘a foster brother, on the authority of VaLcKNaEr (apud BLomr., p. 248), PEILE, 
and Scott and LippELL. Which of the translations is the more poetic, and better adapted to the 
context, every reader must judge for himself. 

7. Upon our explanations of Bovdijw xatappirrew by periclitari consilium the reviewer holds forth 
thus : 


‘THE note to Theb., 1030, does not touch the question, except to show, from Photius and Suidas, 
that xivduvov dvappipar means, as every body knows, to run a risk, or stand a hazard. But Mr. 
B——’s assertion, into which he was led by an inadvertence of BLoMFIELD, of ‘ the metaphor being 
taken from throwing dice,’ is wholly indefensible. The words used in this game are Ba) Xecv, pirrecy, 
and dvappirrecv, but never karappirrav. The ancients played games of this sort in the same man- 
ner as modern gamblers ‘shake props,’ by casting them up into the air from the palm of the hand ; 
hence the use of dvappixre:v. This is finely illustrated by a beautiful picture engraved in the Anti- 
chita di Ercolano (T. |., tav. 1), where the players are represented in the act. Until Mr. B—— can 
show that dvd is the same as xard, that wp means down, he cannot prove what he so dogmatically 
asserts. The game of dice is often spoken of, both literally and metaphorically ; the passages where 
dvappirrecy is used are innumerable, the other more general terms being less frequent. In the An- 
thology, we find pirrew qualified by irepOev, 80 as to be equivalent to avappirrav. Ignorance of 
these games of chance is perhaps commendable in so young a man as Mr. f ; but whenever he 
feels old enough to study them, as they were practiced by the ancients, we recommend him to 
read the treatise of BULANGERUs on the subject, in Gronovivs, Vol. vir., and Jutrus PoLLux, 1Xx., 7.’ 


We must say, that this is one of the most flagrant attempts at imposition ever perpetrated. 
Certainly we have never met with any thing so atrocious coming from one who professes to be a 
gentleman and a scholar. The main staple of his argument — the assertion that xarappixrey is never 
used of the game of dice —is put forth with a confidence that might well command belief; and as 
Gronovivs is not a book in every one’s library, and his seventh volume contains more than twelve 
hundred columns, an antagonist at all disposed to timidity and ignorance would be likely to give it 
up at once. But we knew these people too well to take any thing on trust from them, and the ref- 
erences had to us a very suspicious and second-hand look, especially this quoting a huge folio by 
volume. So we procured a Gronovivs, turned to the treatise of BULANGERUs, and the first words 
that met our eye were — draw a long breath, reader — Evustatutvs’ definition of the «v6ot, or dice, in 
these words : Kv6ot, oi KATAPIIITOMENOI éitdr\cvpor B6A01.* +There’s honesty, and fairness, and 
gentlemanly conduct, and freedom from dogmatism, for you! And the reviewer's illustration 
forms a superb pendant to his assertion ; for if the latter is unique for its summary dishonesty, the 
former is no less remarkable for its bungling carelessness. He refers us, in consideration of our ex- 
treme youth, no doubt, to a certain picture in the Antichita di Ercolano. Now had not this venera- 
ble critic fallen into the very childish error of merely looking at the picture without reading the let- 
ter-press that explains it, he would have seen that the women there were playing, not with xv6o1, but 
with dorpdyado. ‘Ignorance of these games of chance is perhaps commendable’ in a man living 
in the Puritanic meridian of Boston ; but whenever he feels inclined to study them, we recommend 
him to read the treatises of JOHANNES MeERstvs, DANtEL Soutertvus, and ANDREAS SENFTLEBIUS, 
in the same comprehensive volume of Gronovrus. Meanwhile, for the difference between xv6or, 
tesserae, or dice, and dorpdyado, tali, or huckle-bones, we refer him to a very common and easily- 
procurable book, Smirn’s Dictionary of Antiquities. This confounding of two similar things is the 
most usual error of half-read men like our reviewer. We do not so much blame them for the mis- 
take : it is their nature to be inaccurate, and they can’t help it. But their conduct in dogmatizing 
thus on the crude results of their most imperfect investigations deserves the severest reprehension. 

On a misprint of karagpizrev Bovdjy for carappinrev Bovdjy, he says: 

‘In all these extracts, we have allowed the accents, breathings, &c., to stand precisely as they 
are placed, or, rather, misplaced, by Mr.B——. Accentuation is probably not taught in the uni- 
versity where he studied ; he is almost as invariably wrong in this particular as a cockney is in 
pronouncing the aspirate.’ 

We should like nothing better than to accent Greek against the reviewer, or Mr. Feiton him- 
self, either by writing Greek from dictation, or in any other way, for any sum, from one dollar up 
to one thousand, Professor WooLsEy, or any other competent and impartial man, to be examiner 
and judge.t It would be an easier and surer way of making money than any we have been able to 
devise for ourselves yet. Sooth to say, our article contained numerous typographical errors, not 
merely of accents and breathings, but of letters also. ‘Old Knick’ has not occasion to set up Greek 








* Eustath., apud Bulang., apud Gronov., vol. vii., col. 928, a. 
+ The reviewer’s name is not known to us. He will probably be still less solicitous to have it known, when this num- 
ber of the Knickerbocker shall have reached Boston. Otberwise, we should have sent him the challenge personally. 
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type very often, and his compositors are, therefore, somewhat rusty.* In addition to which, our 
Greek hand, which is formed on the English manuscript style, rather than the German, puzzles the 
printers exceedingly. We corrected all our proof carefully twice, some of it three times. To 
have attained any thing like complete accuracy would have required at least two more correc- 
tions, and delayed our June number several days. Rather than thus disappoint our readers (who, 
on a modest computation, count four for the North American’s one), we let the article go ‘ with all 
its imperfections on its head.' Were we disposed to adopt the tone of assumption which pervades 
our assailant’s remarks, we might say that the very grossness of the misaccentuations shows they 
were misprints ; that, for instance, no one who had ever seen a page of Greek would deliberately 
write down a trisyllable like zopevrds without any mark at all over it; and that, had the reviewer 
any of that ‘fairness’ and ‘honesty’ which he is continually harping on, he would, when he finds 
two words curiously misaccentuated, after being correctly written three lines before, admit it as 
just possible that the fault might be elsewhere than with the author. But there is one fact which 
must satisfy the candid reader. In some of the extracts which we made from Mr. FELTOon, similar 
misaccentuations occur. Now even the reviewer, in all the unscrupulougpess of his invective, will 
hardly go so far as to say that we purposely falsified the professor's accentuation, before marking 
these passages for the printer to quote. We would also remind these worthies that they are by no 
means immaculate themselves in point of accent. Thus, the reviewer’s writing zopeurds in the 
middle of a sentence (p. 24) looks very much as if he was not quite safe in the rule according to 
which the grave is changed to the acute ; and Feiton has (v. 578) Wevdjj, the adjective, for Wetdn, 
the noun, a much more suspicious mistake than any of ours. 


8. We noticed (944-9) a strange mistake of FeLTon’s, and showed how he had been led into it 
by Kravusen. The reviewer’s comment is as follows : 


‘WE have omitted, at the beginning of the comment on this note, some of Mr. B ——’s usual flip- 
pant impertinence, which has nothing to do with the passage to be explained, and have retained 
only what is essential to show the meaning of his criticism. Now, as ciAdbe:a signifies precaution, 
delay, én’ cbhabcia May mean either by way of precaution, or, in the manner of delay—that is, with 
delay (cunctanter, as KLAUSEN interprets it), cautiously, hesitatingly ; and this latter rendering is 
the one adopted by Mr. FELTON in the note. Mr. B —— is so incredibly dull as to understand 
“with delay” to mean “ by delay ;” hence his emphatic declaration of the well-known fact, that “ by 
no possible concatenation of circumstances can é7i have an instrumental force.” Of course it can- 
not; but it may often have the force of with, as in the phrase éxi daxpbots, with tears, and a thousand 
others. As to Mr. B——’s translation of the passage, it requires a different reading from that in the 
text; namely, that in PerLe’s edition, Zeis dv Exavcev én’ cbdabcia ; while the reading in FELTON’s 
edition is, Zeis dvéravoev éx’ eddabeiq. This difference Mr. B—— dishonestly or negligently fails 
to notice; that is, he first grossly misunderstands Mr. FELTon’'s explanation, trying to make it ap- 
pear that he is inaccurate in not giving the version that he actually ies given; and then presents a 
translation of his own, founded on a different reading from that in the text.’ 


Here he begins by repeating the original inaccuracy, that ci\d6era may, literally, mean delay ; 
which we positively deny, and challenge him to produce example or authority for it. As to our 
remark on ‘éx{ never having an instrumental force,’ it is ke who is ‘incredibly dull’ if he cannot 
comprehend it; and our observation upon cxo\jj, which he has ‘dishonestly or negligently’ omit- 
ted, under pretext that ‘it had nothing to do with the passage,’ proves that we did not ‘ understand 
‘with delay’ to mean ‘by delay.’ Our meaning was, that éri, with its case, never had the signifi- 
cation of the Latin ablative, or what is familiarly called the ‘cause, manner, or instrument’ signifi- 
cation ; a‘ well-known fact,’ perhaps, but not the less needing, on that account, to be ‘ emphatically 
declared’ for the benefit of these most slovenly modern Athenians. ’Eni daxpios pévn xaOnpar 
(Eurip., Iph. Aul., 1175), to which we suppose he refers, means, J sit alone amid tears. His ‘ thou- 
sand other phrases’ he would have some difficulty in finding. It is only one of his magnificent 
modes of expression, like Frr1ak GERUND’s ‘ Grave authors affirm,’ ‘we are informed by grave au- 
thors,’ which that worthy ‘took to be one of the customary phrases of the pulpit, which every one 
may use as freely as he pleases.’ We certainly did not allude to Mr. Fe. Ton’s attempt to fit his 
text to his translation, because we were speaking of a mistranslation which no reading could justify. 

9. The reviewer requotes Mr. FELTon’s note on 950-4, and adds: 


‘IN commenting upon this eee Mr. B—— leaves out all after the passage in Italics; that 
is, he stops short at the end of the literal version, which was hardly expected to be intelligible, and 
omits both the clear and full explanation of it which immediately succeeds, and the decisive con- 
firmation of this rendering by the unimpeachable authority of Hermann. A more glaring instance 








* In this respect, the ‘ North American’ is like the exquisite with a fine ruffle and no shirt. It has men who can print 
Greek words properly, but not men who can write about them properly. 
+ Friar Gerund, London translation, vol. i., p. 377. 
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of dishonesty and deceit it would be diffieult to find in the writings of one who has any pretensions 
to scholarship or gentlemanly character.’ 

Now, to expect that a literal translation shall be intelligible, may be a preposterous requisition 
(though we can not see, for our part, why it is so exigeant), but it certainly cannot be unreason- 
able to ask that it shall be correct. And it was because we were impugning the correctness of Mr. 
FELTON’s literal version, not his general understanding of the passage, that we omitted the rest of 
the paragraph, as having no bearing on the matter at issue. FELTON’s and HERMANN’s paraphrases 
are of no value on a question of construing, for they are so free that they might be used to explain 
almost any construction of the Greek words. And this scrupulous reviewer, who lets off a delib- 
erate false assertion, under cover of the dust of an old folio, which he hoped we were too lazy to 
pry into, and who continually quotes our sentences just so far as will suit his purpose, can find no 
terms strong enough to express his detestation of our enormity in not quoting the whole of two 
paragraphs which could only have served to divert attention from the disputed point. It is on this 


very account, perhaps, that he is so sanguinary against us for the omission. But let us hear him 
further. He quotes our criticism, and says : 


‘THE remark on ¢épery shows how shallow are Mr. B——’s ideas of the laws of language and the 
principles which regulate the expression of thought by words. The radical signification of dépew 
is to bear ; either by carrying from one, or by bringing to one, according to circumstances. ie 
might safely say, a prior?, then, that it must sometimes mean to receive. Any lexicon will supply 
instances of this meaning, as in the phrase picbdv Pépecv, for proOopopety, to receive pay, found in 
ARISTOPHANES and T'HUCYDIDEs. Illustrations abound, also, in the tragic poets. We happen to 


remember two, and shall look no further, as they are so clearly to the point. In the Antigone 
(WootseEy’s ed., 463, 464), the noble-hearted sister exclaims : , 


dots yap év modoiawy ws éyw KaKois 

Gi, 7Hs 40” odX? KarOavay Képdos héper ; 

For one who, like me, lives in many ills, 

How does he not, by dying, receive gain ? 
And in the Electra (WooLseEy’s ed., 1485, 1486) : 

ti yap Bpordy av ody Kaxois peptypivor 

Supoxey 5 péd\drwy tod Xpdvou Képdos Pépor ; 
For of mortals involved in woes, what gain can that one who is going to die receive (or, as Mr. Woon - 
SEY translates, derive) from delay? And now, what can be said of Mr. B——’s dogmatical asser- 


tion, that this word ‘ aLways has the idea of bearing from one,’ except that it shows his scholar- 
ship to be on a par with his manners and his honesty ? 


Men who juggle and play the sophist with the most ordinary words, who say ‘boy’* of any man 
under thirty, and ‘just’ of any time within two years, are likely to prove slippery antagonists on 
questions involving the metaphysics of language. Still, we do not despair of being able to explain 
and vindicate our original assertion. The term receive connotes motion (actual or metaphorical) 
inward towards the recipient. And this idea is utterly opposed to any thing ever signified by dépev. 
For, though ¢¢pecv does not absolutely connote outward motion (since it sometimes means to sup- 
port, without involving the idea of motion at all), yet, whenever it does imply motion, that motion 
is outward. Every assignable meaning of ¢épecv may be fairly explained on this principle. Thus 
pucOopopeiy means to be paid, not because 6 rdv piobdv pépwy receives the pay, but because he bears 
it of from the payer. So, too, in the examples quoted from Sopnocies, xépdos pépery is said of a 
person dying, who carries off the gain with him out of the world. 

10. Of our remark on v. 979 the reviewer says: 

‘ So ignorant is Mr. B—— of the most common forms of expression among the Greek tragic wri- 
ters that he does not know that rdépa stands for rapeort.’ 

So sophistical is the reviewer that he is continually raising false issues. The question was, 
whether xdpa could stand for répeor: in this place. About that he will find very little difference 
among the editors. Even his pet KLAUsEN expresses himself thus unmistakably on the passage : 
‘napa minime dicitur pro rdpectt.’ (KUL., p. 218.) But let us hear him a little further. He says 
that our construction is ‘forced, if not untenable,’ and that ‘the choice lies between Mr. FELTON’s 








* He of the ‘ North American’ can never be tired of calling our critic ‘boy.’ He does not consider, in the violence of 


his passions, that, were this fearful charge true, it would be all the worse for the modern Athenians; for then we should 
have a problem in the rule of three something like this: If a New York boy knows more than a Boston professor, then 


will a New York man We leave our venerable contemporary to finish the question for himself. By the way, 
how long is it since he has imbibed this horror of juvenility ? 





Is his memory so treacherous from age that he cannot 
carry it back seven years, er does he find it convenient not to recollect an article on Anthon’s Greek Reader, which he 
then published, and which the clique openly bragged of as the work of ‘ a very young man — only just ous 
twenty years old,’ etc. ? 
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and the following: otro: oxods) tuel rpibecv mapa rhvde Supaiav. there is no leisure for me to waste 
time by this foreign woman.’ 

When people are shaky on easy points of language, it would be too much to expect from them 
accuracy in niceties. We shall simply quote PaLEy’s observation (p. 69), ‘ Id observandum, Ovpaios 
dici potius de ed que domo modo egressa est quam de e4 que nondum intraverit;’ and then ask 
whose construction is untenable. 

11. The reviewer has kept his best shot for the last. We freely admit the hit about ‘O teraros 
Tov xpovov for 6 tcraros xpovos. We rashly asserted that to be bad Greek which turns out to be 
only prosaic Greek, for that the expression is prosaic, and uncommon with the poets, is evident 
from the very passage of KiHNER quoted by the reviewer. 

And this is the upshot of all his boisterous talk! After heaping on us the charges of ‘flippancy,’ 
‘impertinence,’ and ‘ignorance,’ till some of his pages contained little else than permutations 
and combinations of these three choice words, he has actually succeeded in convicting us of ONE 
erroneous assertion out of nearly ninety. Verily, ‘a fool’s bolt is soon shot.’ Indeed, after this 
‘beggarly account of empty’ charges, with so very mild an array of proofs coming after them for 
an anti-climax, the editor's hardihood begins to forsake him. He fears that his attempts to throw 
dust in the eyes of the public may not be quite successful, even in Boston.* He therefore alters 
his note, and begins to deprecate severe criticism on account of the editor’s private virtues,} which 
have nothing to do with his editorial claims, and the difficulties of editing ASscuyuus; difficulties 
which it would have been as well for the professor and his friends to have considered sooner. He 
says that it is ‘extremely difficult to edit and interpret Zscuyuvs in a satisfactory manner ;’ that 
‘in many cases no two commentators agree ;’ that Mr. FELTon did not pretend to furnish ‘an elab- 
orate and perfected edition for the use of scholars ;’ and, finally, confesses that the professor ‘has 
sometimes been misled into giving a translation of a difficult passage which is so literal as to be am- 
biguous and obscure ;’ nay, that sometimes ‘this crooked and involved literal version’ ‘stands alone, 
where it hardly tends to clear up the learner’s difficulties.’ With all which we wil! just compare 
one brief extract from a glowing eulogy in the penultimate number of the ‘North American. The 
two articles together make quite a literary curiosity : 


‘Tue Agamemnon of Zscuy.vus, the great master-piece of the Grecian Shakspeare, is here pre- 
sented in a portable and very neat edition, with copious notes, in which the numberless difficulties of 


the text are fully considered and resolved, so that a mere tyro in Greek, by the aid of them, can un- 
derstand and appreciate the genius of the old dramatist.’—N. A. REvIEw, vol. lxiv., p. 523. 


If any thing were wanting to show how the boy had fluttered your Volsces in Boston, and made 

their feathers fly, it would be the difference of tone between this passage and those just before 
quoted. 
. The reviewer concludes with two statements : first, that Mr. FELTON has had nothing to do with 
his article (a very superfluous piece of information, as it bears the strongest internal evidence of 
not having been written by any gentleman) ; secondly, that he will not notice any further reply we 
may make. This is a most prudent determination on his part, only it is a little too late in the day 
to talk of ‘contemptuous silence,’ after he has been vomiting upon us sixteen pages of unmitigated 
scurrility. ‘What is that honorable member about, asked a stranger in Washington, ‘ who is foam- 
ing so at the mouth, and making such arow? ‘ He is treating his antagonist with silent contempt,’ 
replied the cicerone. Many would regard this awful threat of future silence on the reviewer's part 
as a convenient way of getting out of the scrape, just as one sees a small boy throw a snow-ball aft- 
er a sleigh, and then run off at full speed, with the consciousness of having performed a mighty 
deed of daring. But to us it appears in a more favorable light. We hail it as the first symptoms 
of returning sanity on the writer’s part, after his ebullition of phrensy. It is a wise thing in him to 
refuse answering our second article. It would have been a wiser had he not attempted to an- 
swer our first. For then would he not have exposed his own weakness in endeavoring to conceal 
that of his idol, nor would he have disgraced himself and his employers by the petty expedient of 
endeavoring to supply his deficiencies in Greek by his familiarity with Billingsgate. C. A. B. 

July 19, 1847. 

* Nor has it been. The ‘ Boston Morning Post’ (July 10th) says: ‘ We think that the ‘ North American’ rather exag- 
gerates even these [the charges of ‘ flippancy’ and ‘ impertinence’], and dwells too much upon the unimportant points of 
the case. The main questions now are, whether Mr. Felton or Mr. B—— be the better Greekist, and whether the former 
has done himself credit or not by his A.schylus.’ 

+ His panegyric, however well meant, is most unfelicitously expressed: ‘ His gentlemanly character, kind heart, and 
genial manners are as widely known and highly respected as his varied accomplishments and accurate scholarship.’ 
Heaven help the professor, if his heart and character were no more respectable than his scholarship! We would not do 
him the injustice his advocates have done him. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Fieetine Fasnions in Lirerature. — Every one who has been observant of the 
literature of his time, must have remarked the successive changes which it has at 
intervals undergone; changes sometimes bearing no small resemblance to the ridi- 
culous mutations of Fashion, that most fickle of goddesses. We think it may be 
set down as undeniable, however, that there is a perfection of literary style which 
will not only never lose its attraction, but which must survive all change ; and which, 
when the affectations and new-fangled mannerisms of literature, borrowed and com- 
mingled from the characteristics of contemporaneous authors in different languages, 
shall have been buried and forgotten, will continue to ‘flourish in immortal youth.’ 
The eloquent yet simple pictures of GoLpsmiTH and Sreee, of Appison and Irvine, 
that, coming in natural expression from the heart or the fancy, reach the general 
heart and fancy, have in themselves the elements of vitality which may defy the 
effacing finger of Time himself. The man of true genius needs no accessories to 
his style, derived from the peculiarities of writers in other languages. Indeed, one 
must needs look with distrust upon writings, however temporarily popular, which 
derive their attraction from a hybrid combination of different and various modes. 
Harvey, a quaint English author, speaking of Spenser,” says: 


‘I xixe your Dreames passingly well: and the rather, because they savour of that singular extra- 
ordinarie veine and invention which I ever fancied moste, and ina manner admired onelye in Lucian, 
PETRARCHE, ARETINE, PasQuiLL, and all the most delicate and fine-conceited Grecians and Italians; 
(for the Romanes to speake of, are but very ciphars in this kinde:) whose chiefest endeavour and 
drifte was, to have nothing vulgare, but, in some respecte or other, and especially in livelie hyperboli- 
call amplification, rare, quainte, and odde in every pointe, and as a man woulde say, a degree or two 
at the leaste above the reache and compasse of a common scholler’s capacitie. 

‘Iam voyde of all judgment, if your nine Comeedies, whereunto, in imitation of HERopoTvus, you 
give the names of the nine Muses, (and in one man’s fansie not unworthily,) come not nearer ARIos- 
Tor’s Comeedies, eyther for the finenesse of plausible elocution, or the rareness of poetical invention 
than that elvish queene doth to his Orlando Furioso, which notwithstanding you will needes seeme 
to emulate and hope to overgo. . . . Besides that, you knowe it hath bene the usual practice of the 
most exquisite and odde wittes in all nations, and specially in Italie, rather to shewe and advance 
themselves that way than any other, as namely those three notorious dyscoursing heads, Brsrena, 
MacuraveEc and AretineE did (to let BemsBo and Ariosro passe) with the great admiration and won- 
dermeut of the whole country; being indeede reputed mutchable in all points, both for conceyt of 
wittie and eloquent decyphering of matters, eyther with ARISTOPHANES and MENANDER in Greek, 
or with PLautus and Terence in Latin. But I will not stand greatly with you in your own matters. 


*«Three Proper and Wittie, Familiar Letters,’ etc. London : 1850, 
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If so be the Faérye Queene be fairer in your eie than the nine Muses and hobgoblin runne-aways 
with the gariand from APoLLo, marke whatI saye; and yet I will not saye that I thought, but there 
an end for this once ; and fare you well, till Gop or some good angel] put you in a better minde.’ 


In speaking of Greene, a contemporary writer of his time, who was given to the 
Euphuism or transcendentalism of that day, Harvey says: 


‘THE second Toy of London; the stale of Poules, the ape of Euphues, the vice of the stage, the 
mocker of the simple world, the flouter of his friends, the foe of himself! The world is full inough 
of*fooleries ; though the humour be not feasted with such luxurious and riotous pamphlets. How 
unlike TULLIz’s swete offices ; or lsocraTEs’ pithie instructions, or PLUTARCHE’sS wholesome morales ; 
or the delicate dialogues of XENOPHON and PLaTo, or the sage tragedies of Sopnocies and Evri- 
PIDES, or the fine comeedies of the dainetiest atticke wittes ; or other excellent monumentes of anti- 
quity, never sufficiently perused! Yet the one as stale as oldest fashions; and what more freshly 
current for a whilethan the other? Even Guiccarprnt’s silver history, and ArrosTo’s golden can- 
toes grow out of request, and the Countesse of PemMBROKE’s Arcadia is not Grave inough for queasie 
stomaches; but they must have Greene’s Arcadia, and I believe most eagerlie longed for GrEENE’s 
‘Fairie Queen.’ O straunge fancies! O monstrous new-fanglednesses!. . . ‘RiGcur artificiality 
is not mad-brained, or ridiculous, or absurd, or blasphemous, or monstrous; but deepe-conceited,but 
pleasureable, but delicate, but exquisite, but gratious, but admirable; not according to the fantasti- 
call mould of AreTINE or RaBELAys, but according to the fine modele of OrpaHevs, Homrr, Pin- 
pakus, and the excellentest’ wittes of Greece, and of the lande that flowed with milke and honey. 
I cordially reccommend to the deere lovers of the Muses, and namely, to the professed sonnes of 
the same, EpMOND Spenser, RicHarpD STANIHURST, ABRAHAM FRANCE, THOMAs WATSON, SAMUEL 
DaNIELL, THomas Nash, and the rest, whom I affectionately thanke for their studious endevours, 
commendably employed in enriching and polishing their native tongue, never so furnished or embel- 
lished as of late. Let them have their swinge, that affect to be terribly singular; I desire not to be 
a blacke swanne; nor to leave behind me any period in the stile of the Devil's oratorer; or any verse 
in the veine of his Damme’s poet.’ 

All which quaint criticism, reader, we commend to your reflective judgment. You 


will find much more philosophy and wisdom in it than may at first sight meet the eye. 


Niagara In Winter. — Our correspondent ‘ J. Hontywe.v’ certainly gives natural 
expression to natural thoughts in the following ‘ Reflections at Niagara in Winter :’ 
‘It cannot be otherwise than that the contemplation of such a scene as Niagara 
absorbs, expands, and lifts the soul of the dullest observer, even as it does the enthu- 
siast. It will be difficult to define the sensations of the man who for the first time 
beholds the Great Cataract, until the advent of a mental Daguerreotype, which can 
transfer the thought-pictures ofthe soul’s speechless strivings. ; Niagara is at all 
times wonderful and sublime ; but at this rude season of the year, when robed in its 
ice-jewelled drapery, it wears an added sublimity in the magnificent bravery of its 
winter regalia. ‘ Strange were the thoughts that crewded on my soul,’ as I lay upon 
the snow, and drank in, with eager eyes and ears, the majestic sights and sounds ! 
Oh! it was an hour of wondrous musings! There, palpably, and with mighty 
effect, had the hand of the Atmicuty been at work. ‘That is the spot where the 
scales must fall from the Atheist’s eyes, and even he confess the presence of a 
Creator. Dread and fearful is the sight of such an infinite agony of waters pouring 
their mighty avalanche over the terrible height into the boiling cauldron below! The 
whirling wreaths of foam and mist, rushing upward in uncontrollable madness ; the 
hollow roar of the fall, booming on the ear like the peal of a gigantic organ, and 
sending its bewildering and stunning reverberations along the rock-piled shores ; 
these speak the might, the majesty of Omnirotence! And over all is seen, spanning 
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this abyss of elemental war, the translucent beauties of the many-colored rainbow. 
There it floats, like an angel’s wing, above the turbulent scene. There, amid the 
everlasting din of the cataract, smiles this child of the mist, calm and beautiful ; 
resting one foum-tipped sandal on either marge of the ‘ hell of waters; serenely 


throned, and forever looking down from its triumphant height on the chaotic realms 
that roar and surge below !’ 


Gossir with Reapers anp CorresponpENTs. — Every body has heard of ‘ Hone’s 
Every-Day Book,’ but all readers may not be aware of a disgraceful ordeal through 
which the author once passed, to the great surprise of all well-wishers to religion, and 
perhaps with equal, and certainly a more agreeable, surprise to himself. A correspon- 
dent at Boston writes us as follows: ‘ It is not long, Mr. Eprror, since I saw, in an 
English religious periodical, an article upon the ‘Religious License of the American 
States ;’ wherein the writer dwelt upon the tendency exhibited in this country to- 
ward the formation of ‘the wildest fanatical and infidel communities,’ and especially 
lamented that ‘ Millerites, Mormons, and other the like sects, might not be restrained 
from their pernicious course and example ;’ and more than hinted his regret that 
blasphemous individuals, and even bodies of men, who in England would have been 
convicted and punished, were here suffered to escape retribution, because we lacked 
the power secured by the tiers-état to more favored countries. Now, Sir, I wish to 
call your attention to the remarkable ‘ 7'rial of William Hone for Blasphemous 
Parodies,’ which took place in the city of London no longer ago than 1817; and 
when you shall have read his offences, and noted their enormity, and the ‘lame and 
impotent conclusion’ to which the trial came, you will agree with me, I think, that 
the remarks to which I have alluded might have come with a much better grace 
from some other quarter. The trial took place before Lord ELLensoroven, and 
may be found reported at large in that excellent work, the ‘ Edinburgh Annual 
Register,’ for 1817. In bringing forward the case, His Masesty’s Attorney-General 
contended, that although written for the purpose of a political squib, yet it was a 
parody in such terms as were calculated to bring the Church of England into ridi- 
cule and contempt. ‘The publication was then proved, and the obnoxious and pro- 
fane libel put in and read. Here is a specimen: 


‘I BELIEVE in GrorGE the Regent, Maker of Barons and Knights of the Bath ; and in the present 
Ministry, his only choice, who were conceived of Toryism, brought forth of Witttam Prt, suf- 
fered loss of place under James Fox, were execrated, dead and buried. In a few months they rose 
again from their minority ; they reascended to the Treasury Benches, and sit at the right hand of a 
little man ina large wig; from whence they laugh at the petitions of the people who pray for reform, 
and that the sweat of their brow may procure them bread.’ 


‘The subjoined will give you an idea of the character of the parody upon the 


Commandments: 

‘Tuov shalt not support any measure but mine, nor shalt thou frame clauses of any bill in its 
progress to the House above or in the Committee beneath, except it be mine. 

“Phou shalt not bow down to Lord Cocurané, nor shake hands with him, nor any other of my 
enemies. For I thy lord am a jealous minister, and forbid familiarity of the Majority with the 
Friends of the People, unto the third and fourth cousins of them that divide against me, and give 


places of thousands and tens of thousands to them that divide with me, and keep my command- 
ments.’ 


‘Mr. Hone in his defence spoke for five hours ; in the course of which he con- 
tended that the jury were not to decide upon his religious faith. ‘ Professing himself 
a Christian, he regarded with due reverence the person and doctrines of the divine 
Avutuor of that religion. He challenged the Attorney-General to point out a single 
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passage in any work which he had ever written or compiled, which tended to vilify 
or degrade the Christian religion. The subject and object of the production was 
wholly political. It was intended to ridicule a certain set of men whose only reli- 
gion was blind servility to promote their secular interests. ‘The principles which he 
ascribed to them were so enumerated as to contrast with the duties which Chris- 
tianity enjoined ; and the Christian example shone more bright, as contrasted with 
infamous time-servingness. Mr. Hong, in the line of defence which he adopted, 
read a great number of parodies, which he contended were as deserving of prosecu- 
tion as his own, but which had never been pronounced libellous. Among them_he 
quoted, giving verse and book, a parody on a portion of the Psalms, by Martin 
LutHer ; on the Lorn’s Prayer, by Dr. Joun Boys, Dean of Canterbury ; a similar 
parody by Dr. Dopsiey: one on the Te Deum, by the K1ne’s bookseller ; and last, 
though not least, a profane parody by Mr. Cannina, one of the ministers who had 
directed the prosecution against himself. But the judge said ‘the question was not 
how long the business of profane parody had continued, but whether this was a pro- 
fane parody. It might as well be urged that the long continuance of crime was a 
justification of fresh crimes. ‘The strong facts of the case and the ruling of the 
judge were alike unavailing to convict. The jury brought in an immediate verdict 
of Not Guilty. 

‘ The second offence was a parody on the Litany. It was forcibly remarked by 
the Attorney-General, that if ever there was a prayer constructed by any human 
creature for the purpose of offering to his Maker; if ever there was a supplication 
presented to the Repeemer for the forgiveness of the sins of men, which is sublime 
and solemn, that which was ridiculed by Hone was one. His parody was a libel on 
one of the most beautiful compositions that ever came from the hands of man. It 
was said that ‘ there was no intention,’ but the law considers that every man intends 
that which he has done.’ A few examples are annexed: 


‘O Prince! ruler of the people, have mercy upon us, miserable subjects! 
‘O House of Lords! hereditary legislators, have mercy upon us, pension-paying subjects ! 


‘O House of Commons! proceeding from corrupt borough-mongers, have mercy upon us, your 
should-be constituents !’ 


‘From an unnational debt ; from unmerited pensions and sinecure places; from an extravagant 
civil list ; from utter starvation — Good Princz, deliver us! 
‘From taxes levied by distress ; from jails crowded with debtors; from poor-houses overflowing 
with paupers— Good Prince, deliver us! 
‘From « parliament chosen only by one-tenth of the tax-payers ; from taxes levied to pay whole- 
sale human butchers their subsidies; from false doctrines, heresy aud schism, which have obscured 


our once-glorious constitution; from conspiracies against the liberties of the people— Good Prince, 
deliver us !’ 


‘ By your feelings as men, by your interests as members of civil society, by your duty as Chris- 
tians—O Rulers, deliver us! 

‘ By the deprivation of millions; by the sighs of the widow, by the tears of the orphan, by the 
groans of the aged in distress, by the wants of all classes in the community, except your own and 
your dependants — We beseech ye to hear us, O Rulers! 

‘That it may please you to lessen the cares of the world unto all —yeoy and church-dignitaries ; 
giving their superabundunce to the poor clergy, and no longer taxing us for their support — We be- 
seech ye to hear us, O Rulers! 


‘That it may please ye to place within the bounds of economy the expenditure of all the Royal 
Family — We beseech ye to hear us, O Rulers!’ 


‘O House of Lords! that taketh away so many tens of thousands of pounds in pensions—Have 
mercy upon us! 


‘O House of Commons! that votest away the money of the whole nation, instead of that of those 
only who elect you— Have mercy upon us! 
‘O Prince, hear us!’ 


‘ Mr. Hong, in his defence, read several parodies on the Litany by the most emi- 
nent writers of the sixteenth century, including several which were published just 
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after the revolution, and among them one by Ben Jonson. Strange to say, the jury 


were out but a little while, and when they returned, the foreman pronounced in a 
steady voice, ‘ Not Guilty .” 

‘ All these profane parodies, however, sink almost into insignificance when com- 
pared with that upon the Athanasian Creed, of which the following is a short speci- 
men: 


‘For there is one ministry of OLD Bags, another of DErry-Down TRIANGLE, and another of 
THE Docror. But the ministry of OLp Bacs, of Derry Down TRIANGLE, and of THE Docrok, is 
all equal; the folly equal, the profusion coéternal. Such as is Otp BaGs, such is Derry Down 
TRIANGLE, and such is THE Docror. OLp Bags a Mountebank, Derry-Down TRIANGLE a Moun- 
tebank, THe Docrora Mountebank. Oxp Bags incomprehensible, Denry-Down TRIANGLE incom- 
prehensible, THE Doctor incomprehensible, Onp Bags a Humbug, Derry-Down TRIANGLE a 
Humbug, Tue Vocror a Humbug. And yet they are not three Humbugs, but one Humbug. As 
also they are not three Incomprehensibles, nor three Mountebanks, but one Mountebank and one In- 
comprehensible. So OLD BaGs is a Quack, DeErry-Down TRIANGLE is a Quack, and Tar Doctor 
is a Quack. And yet they are not three Quacks, but one Quack. So likewise O_p Bacs is a Fool, 


Derry-Down TRIANGLE is a Fool, and THe Doctor a Fool. And yet they are not three Fools, but 
one Fool!’ etc. 7 


‘In defending this awful blasphemy, Mr. Hone, with great vehemence, repelled the 
imputation of intentional profanity: he ‘ had no more idea of ridiculing the Athana- 
sian Creed than he had of murdering the family to which he hoped he should soon 
be restored!’* He begged leave to state to Lord ELLENsorovuGu that his Lordship’s 
father was not a believer in the Athanasian Creed ; to which Lord ELLENsorovGH 
replied: ‘ Whatever his belief or disbelief was, he is many years gone to his account. 
In common delicacy, Mr. Hone, not a word more upon that subject.’ Mr. Hone re- 
sponded, that many doubts existed among some of the most prominent dignitaries 
of the Established Church on the Athanasian Creed ; to which Lord ELLENsorovGH 
replied, that it was only alleged to be ‘commonly called the Creed of Saint Arua- 
nasius ;’ that the Act of Uniformity, although it did not attempt to make all men 
think alike on the subject, yet operated to create uniformity among those who con- 
formed to certain religious opinions. In his charge to the jury, Lord ELLENBorovGH 
said: 

‘THE only question for them was, whether this wasa libel? Did it force ludicrous and absurd 
images into the mind, when the Creed was read? The FATHER was ‘OLD Baas,’ the SON was 
‘Derry-Down TRIANGLE,’ aud the Hoty Guost was‘ THe Doctor.’ The defendant had asked, 
‘Who the laugh excited by this was against?’ But although the laugh might be against the persons 
represented under these terms, did not the Faruer, the Son aud the Hoty Guost form a part of the 
association in this laugh? If they found that there was a mixed profanity of this kind in the subject 
of the libel, they must find a verdict of guilty ; if both the subject and the object of the parody 
were made ridiculous in the conjunction, they must come to this conclusion.’ 

‘ And yet in the face of all the evidence against the quo animo of the parodist, and 
the able charge of Lord ELLensoroven, the jury had not left their box fifteen mi- 
nutes before they returned with a verdict of ‘ Not Guilty !’ Now I ask, would such 
a verdict have been rendered in America? Let the sentence in Boston of Asner 
KNEELAND for a lesser blasphemy make answer. And what makes the whole thing 
more unequal and unjust, is, that Hone’s publisher, (with a wife and five children de- 
pending on him for support,) having pleaded guilty, was, for printing and publishing 
these parodies, of which he had never even read a word, punished by a heavy fine 
and long imprisonment!" - -~ Is the writer of ‘Leaves from the Blank Book of 
a Country Doctor’ aware that a kindred series, from the admirable and facile pen of 


our Tinnecum historian, has already appeared in the Knickersocker? ‘The present 


* Hone was undoubtedly ‘shamming.’ It appeared, subsequently, that he was in the habit of say- 
ing ‘ Gammon !” instead of ‘ Amen!’ when making his responses during the performance of the ser- 
vice in the prison where he was awaiting his trial. 
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duties are not amiss, as sagenie aney execution, ey etiam they are chiefly note- 
worthy for the faithfulness with which they depict the various trials of a country 
doctor, compelled, in the words of the modern poet, 


‘To ride, regardless of all weather, , Because he is not seen the first, 
Through frost and snow and hailtogether; | For each man thinks his case the worst. 
To smile and bow, when sick and tired, And when night comes, with toil oppressed, 
Considered as a servant hired : He seeks his bed in hope of rest ; 
At every quarter of the compass Vain hope! the knocker of his door 
A surly patient makes a rumpus, ! Proclaims that he can ‘ sleep no more !’’ 


THERE were some very strong evidences of ‘ true affection’ manifested in the love- 
letters of a faithless swain, who was recently tried (and convicted) for ‘ breach of 
promise,’ in England. ‘Oh! he exclaims, in one of them, ‘oh! but I do feel the 
want of my own dear Jeannig, when I see others a-enjoying the sweets of their 
better-halves!’ ‘I spent yesterday renewing your initials on a stone with a nail. 
I am sacrificing all the young ladies in this place for your sake! Do come back; 
do write me ; don’t mind paying the postage, if it isn’t convenient. I don’t mind 
the expense!’ The lover ‘ did protest too much ; for after having induced his trust- 
ing inamorata to come from America to Ireland to marry him, he cruelly gave her 
the slip, and wedded another ; for which offence he was handsomely mulcted, as he 
certainly ought to have been. - - - We respectfully decline the communication 
of our Watertown correspondent. We do not desire to open our pages to a discus- 
sion of the exploded ‘ Patriot’ hostilities. We were looking the other day, on our 
way down the St. Lawrence, at the ruins and battered wind-mill of Prescott; and 
thinking of the brave Von Scuuitz who fell a victim to the pusillanimity of that 
most contemptible of all contemptible cowards, General Birge ! whose bowels were 
on the peace-establishment when the time for assisting those whom he had inveigled 
into danger had arrived. When the poor fellows saw that they had been betrayed, 
some of them came down with a white flag to be taken off; but it was too late ; 
they were either killed, or sent away to long and doleful imprisonment. If ‘ General’ 
Bince is in existence, we trust that his neighbors, if he has any, do not hesitate to 
hiss at his very name. - - - A western friend copied the following advertisement 
from the manuscript, posted in a bar-room in southern Indiana; verb. et lit. et punc.: 


‘*MEDIEAL NOTISS. 


‘Tue undercined most Respeactfully informes the public that He has Reacantley located hims-self 
in the Town of palestene he intendes practiceing Physic and surjery and evry uther nessary Call in 
the Line of his biznes he may at anny time Be found at esq I. D. Mills Hotle Exceapt abcent on pro- 
fesional biznes.’ ‘N. D. Howe.’ 


A FRIEND and correspondent, who has toiled long years in gathering fragments of 
Iroquois lore, writes us as follows: ‘I desire no prouder inscription on my tomb than 
the simple announcement, ‘ He was the red man’s friend. I know that publishers 
look with disfavor on works devoted to the illustration of aboriginal traits; owing, 
perhaps, to the failure of many of our bardlings and penny-a-line sonia who 
attach blanket and moccasins to the scare-crows their fancies conjure up. Their 
abortions have driven many of our best writers from the field of Indian legendary 
investigation ; but the day is not far distant when the Old Mortalities of Literature 
will deepen the fading traces of a great and original people.’ Our friend has hit it 
precisely ; although we are not aware that our northern Indians have fared so badly 
at the hands of small litt6rateurs as their red brethren of the South. Mr. Simms has 
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‘ murdered’ more Indians, male and female, than any other kindred writer whom we 
can call tomind. - - - Lincotn Ramsue has well exposed some of the uses to which 
the beautiful Greenwood Cemetery has been degraded. Young gentlemen, slightly 
‘ elated’ from a dinner at the Astor or the ‘ American,’ make it their sporting-ground ; 
while not unfrequently a sag-bellied black horse, with old-fashioned harness, having 
his ears quietly laid back on his neck, may be seen on an old-fashioned jog-trot, trail- 
ing after him a lumbering barouche, in which are contained Mr. and Mrs. Swos, five 
children, one servant, and a huge basket filled with cold provisions, who are going to 
pic-nic at Greenwood on leathern ham, stringy chicken, slack-baked pie, pickles and 
dough-nuts. The thoughts which ensue are natural, and felicitously expressed : ‘ I 
would not think of those I loved as mere remnants of decayed mortality, shocking 
the memory which turns toward their graves, but keep within my mind’s eye a por- 
trait of the loved ones as they appeared at some happy hour when the beauty of their 
nature displayed itself in their speaking countenances. I think of them as friends 
absent on a journey, whom it may be my happy destiny to meet once more ; and 
instead of seeking the places where I saw them laid in their last rest, I carry them 
about with me in my very soul, to chasten bad influences when tending to corrupt, to 
stimulate my spirit for noble flights, and so to direct my moral nature that I may be 
worthy to share again their society, when the earth shall know me no more.’ Precious 
are these uses of affliction! - - - Pernars no one, long a dweller in a crowded me- 
tropolis, and appreaching that season of his life when the hey-dey of youth is past, 
and town-excitement can no longer charm, but has more or less frequently enter- 
tained the wish so forcibly expressed by CowLey: 


——@‘I now do a see Here ’s the spring-head of pleasure’s flood, 
This busy world and I shall ne’er agree ; Where all the riches lie, that she 
The very honey of all earthly joy Has coined and stamped for good. 
Does of all sweets the soonest cloy ; 
And they, methinks, deserve my pity, ‘ Pride and ambition here 
Who for it can endure the stings, Only in far-fetched metaphors appear; 
The crowd, the buzz and murmurings Here nought but winds our hurtful murmurs 
Of this great hive, the city. scatter, 


And nought but echoes flatter. 

The gods, when they descended hither, - 
From heaven did always chase their way ; 
And therefore we may boldly say, 

That ’t is the way to thither. 


‘ Ah, yet, ere I descend to th’ grave, 
May | a small house and large garden have ; 
And a few friends, and many books, both true, 
Both wise, and both delightful teo! 
And, since love ne’er will from me flee, 
A mistress moderately fair, 
And good as guardian-angels are, 
Only beloved, and loving me! 


* How happy here should [, 

And one dear she, live, aud embracing die! 
She, who is all the world, and can exclude 

E’en desert’s solitude ; 
‘Oh! fountains! when in you shallI I should have then this only fear : 
Myself, eased of unpeaceful thoughts, espy? Lest men, when they my pleasures see, 
Oh, fields | oh, woods ! when, when shall Tbe made | Should hither throng to her, like me, 

The happy tenant of your shade? And so make a city here !’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Epwin Forrest, the eminent American Tragedian, with his accustomed liberality 
has offered a Prize of Three Thousand Dollars for the best Tragedy by an Ame- 
rican citizen, the prize to be awarded by a capable and distinguished committee. 
The amount offered is unprecedentedly large ; and we hope Mr. Forrest will receive 
one worthy his great powers of dramatic representation, and the generous remune- 
ration he has tendered.. . . We take the annexed passage from an excellent and 
forcibly-written article (the first of a series) in a late number of the ‘ Washing- 
ton Union’ daily journal, entitled ‘ Steam, in its Application to the Science of War, 
for the purpose of Attack and Defence.’ ‘These articles proceed from the capable 
pen of Wirtiam Gisss McNeu, Esq., late Major U. S. Army; and we cannot but 
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regret, in common with the public, that the services of one who holds a mental 
weapon as trenchant as his sword, should not ere this have had a place worthy of his 


merits assigned him in the ‘tented field.” Circumstances, unavoidable perhaps in 

the proper official quarter, may have rendered his appointment hitherto impractica- : 
ble. Of this however we know nothing. Our present object is to call attention to { 
the theme of the papers to which we have alluded, and in the enforcement of which i 
the brave and venerable General Gaines has, at different periods, written and spoken } 
so much and so well. It will be admitted that the following is alike forcible and Fi 


true. Speaking of General Gaines, General McNeux observes: 


‘Ir is not immaterial to bear in mind who this veteran soldier and patriot is: senior, probably, to . | 
all of us; in the service of our country continuously, and actively, and conspicuously, and glori- : 
ously to our arms, in face often of the enemy, before but few of us were in existence ; the compa- yi | 
triot of our most esteemed and distinguished fellow-citizens for fifty years; signalized by his hero- ; 
ism in war; in the full exercise of those intellects with which Gop ALMIGHTY endowed him, and 
improved by most assiduous industry, and the application of its results constantly, and up to this 
day, conferred for the benefit of his country.’ 

At the dinner given to Hon. T. Butter Kina, at the Astor-House, we were struck 
with the wise forecaste which was exhibited in the at-first-contemned course of Gen. 

Gaines, (of which he gave a brief expos¢,) in regard to our movements in Mexico. 

Major McNei1, in order to elicit inquiry upon the highly important subject which 

Gen. Gaines has investigated in all its bearings, and upon which he has expressed 
his views clearly and at large, has commenced the series of articles to which we have 
7 alluded, and to which we invite the earnest attention of the public ; for the best sys- 
i tem of defences of our ocean and lake frontiers is a matter by no means to be lightly 
regarded. - + - A FAVORITE correspondent, on his recent departure for the ‘ Old 
World,’ writes us: ‘ Hast any commands for t’ other hemisphere? I shall write to 
you from abroad. I shall hear from you, per Knicx., monthly. Of course, they 
take it at the Vatican. Shall I give your regards to Pope Pivs Ninth? They say 
he ’s a good fellow : perhaps I could get an article for you out of him! At any 
rate, I will delicately hint, if I have a chance, that the smallest favors are always 
received ; and that if he would indulge me with a few of his latest bulls, I would 
send them to Ciark, who would doubtless accept them as a plenary indulgence. 
‘I shall doit!’ - - - We cannot help often wishing that some of our elaborately- 
descriptive bardlings would now and then adopt the clear and graphic simplicity of 
some of the elder worthies of England’s golden age. We have reams of descriptive 
verse in our port-folios, through the whole of which one might search in vain for a 
picture so distinct and full of action as the following by ALExaNDER Hume: 


‘Wiru gilded eyes and open wings ‘The dove, with whistling wings so blue, 
The cock his courage shows ; The winds can fast collect ; 
With claps of joy his breast he dings, His purple pens turn many a hue 
And twenty times he crows. Against the sun direct.’ 





There was a brave chanticleer just now audibly ‘ making tracks’ across the piazza, 
stopping occasionally to arch his,neck and answer some fine old cock’s ‘ shrill clarion’ 
over the T'appain-Zee ; and that, curious reader, was what brought the above lines 
to mind, ‘if you must know.’ - - - Somesopy has wittily enough observed, that 
if one might be permitted to perpetrate at the same time a pun and a paradox, he 
i might say that the smaller the calibre of the mind, the greater the bore of a perpe- 
tually open mouth. Nothing can be more true. What ludicrous pomposity in the 
enunciation of old, decrepit, emaciated truths, walking arm in arm perhaps with 
skeleton falsehoods, have we not withessed in professional talkers; small novelists, 
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sometimes, who not only ‘ talk like a book,’ but what is a good deal more to be 
dreaded, like one of their own books. Rocneroucau.t, one of the proudest and 
most polished of that ancient nobility which gave the law of manners to Europe, 
has admirably depicted that class of persons who always think more of what they 
have to say, than of answering what is said to them ; whose minds always betray a 
distraction as to what is addressed to them, and an impatience to return to what 
themselves were saying ; forgetting that to be studious only of displaying themselves 
is but a poor way of convincing or pleasing others. Wasnincron Irvine, in the ac- 
count he has given us of his visit to Abbotsford, says of Sir Watrer Scorrt, that ‘ his 
conversation was frank, hearty, picturesque, and dramatic. He never talked for 
effect or display, but from the flow of his spirits, the stores of his memory, and the 
vigor of his imagination. He was as good a listener as talker ; appreciated every 
thing that others said, however humble might be their rank and pretensions, and was 
quick to testify his perception of any point in their discourse. No one’s concerns, 
no one’s thoughts and opinions, no one’s tastes and pleasures, seemed beneath him. 
He made himself so thoroughly the companion of those with whom he happened to 
be, that they forgot, for a time, his vast superiority, and only recollected and won- 
dered, when all was over, that it was Scorr with whom they had been on such fami- 
liar terms, and in whose society they had felt so perfectly at their ease.’ This is a 
charming testimony, given by one man of genius to the character of another; and 
if the author of the ‘ Life of Cotumsus’ had been required to point out an example 
combining conversational qualifications of the best kind, he could not have written 
more to the purpose. A mind informed by reading; reading confirmed or corrected 
by daily observation of life; the powers of observation all made subservient to the 
active spirit of kindness, and the patient abnegation of self, which are the only true 
and unfailing sources of politeness ; these are the requisites to a real success in so- 
ciety, so far at least as relates to the every-day intercourse of this every-day working 
world ; and all of them were evinced in the highest degree by Sir Water Scorrt ; 
as they assuredly are by the distinguished writer who has paid him so deserved a 
tribute. As an instance of what the world has sometimes lost by talking-bores, we 
cite this passage from Horace Smirn’s account of his first meeting with the Countess 
GuiccioLa, after the death of Byron: 

‘I Troup her all I knew of him before he went abroad, to which, like Despemona, ‘she did seri- 
ously incline.’ Bysshe SHELLEY she denominates a good man. LeigH Hunt’s name she pro- 
nounced Leg Honte. With tears in her eyes, she then descanted upon the merits and failings of the 
departed, ‘hen any sudden pause took place in the conversation at the other tables, she, evidently 
not wishing to be overheard, said, ‘Bai-an-bai, (by-and-by ;) and when the general buzz re-com- 
menced, she resumed the thread of her narration. ‘SHELLEY disliked his ‘Don Juan,’’ said I, ‘and 


begged him to leave it off, calling it a‘ Grnb-street poem.’’ ‘A what ?— what you mean by ‘Grub- 


street ?’’ I then explained to ber the locality of that venerable haunt of the Muses, in the days of 
Pope and Swirt, by a quotation from myself: 


‘A spoT near Cripplegate extends, 

Grub-street *t is called, the modern Pindus, 
Where (but that bards are never friends,) 

Bards might shake hands from adverse windows.’ 


‘When he dined with me,’ the Countess continued, ‘he ate no meat. Still haunted by a dread of 
growing fat, he very much injured his own health; yet his figure, notwithstanding, grew larger. 
Oh! he was very handsome! Beautiful eyes and eye-lashes!—and such a spiritual expression of 
countenance! I had occasion to go to Ravenna upon some family business. We settled that he 
should not accompany me. At that time several people were plaguing him to go to Greece, ‘Ah!’ 
he said, in his sportive manner, ‘let fourteen captains come and ask me to go, and go I will.’ Well, 
fourteen captains came to him, and said: ‘ Here we are; will you now go?’ He was ashamed to say 
he had only been joking, (you know how fond he was of saying things in that light, joking sort of a 
way,) so it ended in his undertaking to go. He said to me: ‘ While you are at Ravenna, I will go 
to Greece, and we shall meet again when we both return.’ Gop, however, he dispose of it other- 
wise. He was not well when he set out. In Greece they wanted to bleed him; he would not be 
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bleed, and so he die!’ The Countess paused, evidently much affected. I said nothing for a minute 
or two, avd then observed, that I had read and heard much upon the subject she had been discus- 
sing, but that I did not know how she and Lord Byron first became acquainted. She looked at me 
a moment, as if wondering at my audacity, and then said, with a good-humored smile : ‘ Well, I will 
tell you: I was one day———’ But here the drawing-room door opened, and some Frenchman with 
a foreign order was announced. The lady repeated her, ‘ Bai-an-bai,’ sotto voce ; but unfortunately 
that ‘ Bai-an-bai’ never arrived.’ 

And why was it, reader, do you suppose, that that ‘ bai-an-bai,’ so devoutly to be 
wished-for, never arrived? The new-comer was a ‘ conversationist,’ who unluckily 
knew the Countess ; he planted himself before her, and ‘ displayed himself’ during 
the remainder of the evening. . . . Ler us say a word for that most excellent and 
humane institution, the ‘ House of Industry and Home for the Friendless. Who 
will not contribute something from his or her means to afford a temporary home for 
friendless and destitute females and children of good character? «The object of the 
institution, which has already accomplished much good, is to meet the wants of the 
virtuous, helpless poor, whom, according to our Saviour, we ‘ have always with us.’ 
How many this ‘ Home for the Friendless’ may save from degradation and ruin ! 


‘ Tuts pipe ’s my pillar of clouds, ‘If riches be but a smoak, 
Such meteors I love to utter: And fame be but a vapor, 
More than Welsh-men do cheese, Here ’s a rich mine indeed 
Or an English-man ease, In this fumy weed, 
Or a Dutchman loves salt butter. And honor enough in a taper !’ 

We are reminded by these quaint stanzas, from ‘ The Christmas Ordinary,’ of a 
circumstance mentioned to us by an old bank-notary of this town. He says that he 
has seldom presented a notice of protest, to a large amount, wherein he did not find 
the delinquent smoking a cigar. He had made up his mind to the dread alternative 
of failing, and his chief solace was the fumes of the narcotic weed. Such a philoso- 
pher it was, who, when our notary presented him with the protest of a note for 
twenty thousand dollars, with the salvo, that ‘he presumed it was a mistake, or an 
oversight,’ replied, ‘Oh, no ; no mistake ; it’s a reg’lar bu’st!’ - - - We have seen 
Power’s ‘ Greek Slave ;’ but at so late an hour that we lack both words, and room 
for words, to express our fervent admiration of its chaste beauty, dignity, and grace. 
It is on exhibition at the National Academy. - - - We had purposed noting our 
impressions of Mrs. KirkLAnp’s new ‘Union Magazine, which bears so many marks 
of her admirable pen, (as for example in ‘ Harvest in the Country,’ a perfect Da- 
guerreotype,) as well as certain changes, etc:, among one or two of our esteemed 
contemporaries ; but we must ‘ bring up scores’ in our next. - * Tue late-received - 
favors of our esteemed friend ‘S. D. B.’ shall receive early attention. We cannot 
hear from him too often. . . . Is n’r this a touching picture of the death of Honora 
Epceworts, as described by her husband? It so strikes us: ‘ After having sat up 
all the night, 1 was suddenly called at six o’clock in the morning. Her sister was 
with her. ‘The moment that I opened the door, her eyes, which had been fixed in 
death, acquired sufficient power to turn themselves toward me with an expression of 
the utmost tenderness. She was supported on pillows. Her left arm hung over her 
sister’s neck, beyond the bed. She smiled, and breathed her last ! 


At this moment 
I heard something fall on the floor. 


It was her wedding-ring, which she had held on 
her wasted finger to the last instant; remembering with fond superstition the vow 


she had made, never again to lose that ring but with life. She never moved again, 
nor did she seem to suffer any struggle.’ ‘They loved in life, and in death they 
were not divided!’ . Take up now and then, reader, (if happily you can) the 
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sententious and quaint writings of the good Sir Tuomas Oversury. 


Low terse, how 
vigorous, how suggestive he is! 


Do but observe, for example, how much truth is 
condensed in these three excerpts: ‘ A mere scholar is but a live book.’ ‘ Good deeds 
in this life are coals raked up in embers to make a fire next day.’ ‘ Wit is brush- 
wood, judgment timber ; the one gives the greatest flame, the other yields the dura- 


blest heat, and both meeting, makes the best fire.’ We scarcely remember any thing 
more beautiful than his sketch of ‘A Virtuous Widow :” 


‘ SHE is a palm-tree, that thrives not after the supplanting of her husband; for her children’s sake 
she first marries, for she married that she might have children,and for their sakes she marries no more. 
She is like the purest gold, only employed for princes’ medals: she never receives but one man’s 
impression. - She thinks she hath travelled all the world in one man ; the rest of her time there- 
fore she devotes to heaven. She gives much to pious uses, without any hppe to merit by them ; and 
as oue diamond fashions another, so is she wrought into works of charity, with the dust or ashes of 
her husband ; she lives to see herself full of time: being so necessary for earth, Gop calls her not 
to heaven till she be very aged, and even then, though her natural strength fail her, she stands Jike an 
ancient pyramid, which the less it grows to man’s eye the nearer it reaches to heaven. . . . She 
ought to be a mirror for our youngest dames to dress themselves by, when she is fullest of wrinkles. 
No calamity can now come near her, for in suffering the loss of her husband, she accounts all the 
rest trifles; she hath laid his dead body in the wortbiest monument that can be; she hath buried it 
in her own:heart. ‘lo conclude, she is a relic, that without any superstition in the world, though she 


will not be kissed, yet may be reverenced.’ 
Scarcely less striking is this whimsical sketch of a Sexton, a personage in whom 
every body must be sooner or later more or less interested : 


‘He is an ill-willer to human nature. Of all proverbs he cannot endure to hear that which says, 
‘ We ought to live by the quick, not by the dead.’ He could willingly all his life be confined to the 
church-yard ; at least within five foot on’t: for at every church style commonly there’s an ale-house ; 
where let him be found never so idle-pated, he is stilla grave drunkard. He breaks his fast hearti- 
est while he is making a grave, and says the opening of the ground makes him hungry... . - He 
will hold argument in a tavern over sack, till the dial and himself be both ata stand: he never ob- 
serves any time but sermon-time, and then he sleeps by the hour-glass. . . - Lastly, he wishes the 
dog-days would last all the year long, and a great plague is his year of jubilee.’ 


We ounce heard a tradesman say, that he had presented a bill all summer to an 
undertaker, who pleaded inability until ‘ dog-days’ had arrived; and when they had 


come, he said: "I wo n’t be long before I shall be able to pay you. Mrs. , who 


is always a cash customer, and always gets the best of every thing, can’t live longer 
than next week ; and I’m sure to have her job!’ Would Mrs. 
hurried, to oblige the creditor? . 








probably, have 
. ‘ Le Rodeur,’ is quite welcome. It is not difficult 
to see that the sketch which ensues is a drawing from nature : ‘ The outline of Elder 


T ’s head is not remarkable for its intellectual developments. It rises gradually 
from the eye-brows until it reaches the organ of benevolence, and continues to rise, 
though more slightly, until it passes by that of firmness ; then it goes down an abrupt 
descent, curving in under some amatory projections, and disappears beneath his coat- 
collar. His eyes project from their deep sockets beyond his eye-brows ; so much so, 
that they approach nearer to the idea of a ‘ gimlet-eye’ than any thing I have seen. 
Napro.eon, a lover of big noses, 1 have heard, would have been satisfied with the 
elder’s, and no one could say that his mouth was not large enough for all practical 
purposes. [lis chin was a very respectable one, and appeared to meet with proper 
attention. He possesses a good form, a little too slim perhaps, which is encased in a 
suit of black, that has the appearance of having been smoothly ironed after it was 
put on to him. The elder had been a shoe-maker in his youth, and attended to soles 
in that capacity for some time. As he became older, the thought that he was born 
for a higher and holier purpose sprang up within his breast. The ‘rolling years,’ as 
they went by, strengthened and increased that hope, until at length the idea suddenly 
burst upon him that he must exchange ‘the bench’ for the pulpit. 
books, and commenced studying with the zeal of a neophyte. 





He bought a few 
His awl and his last 
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were from time to time neglected ; and it was not long before he broke off all con- 
nection with them, trusting that divinity would shape his ‘ ends’ for the future. The 
groves, ‘ Gop’s first temples,’ were the first witnesses of those displays of his elo- 
quence which afterward astonished admiring auditors in country school-houses and 
churches. ‘ Beloved brethren and my young friends,’ were the terms by which, in 
his preliminary practice, he would address the old trees and the undergrowth, and 
exhort them to pay attention to the state of their souls; and I have no doubt that 
he inwardly rejoiced when their waving heads testified their admiration of his re- 
marks. But he required a better field for the exercise of his talents. Like Racue. 
weeping for her children, he ‘ mourned and would not be comforted,’ until he found 
himself the conservator of a little flock, over whom he watched with pious care. 
‘ My hearers,’ said he one day, addressing a small audience in a school-house on the 
importance of having a knowledge of the Bible, ‘ this is a subject of tremendous im- 
portance, and I wish I could make you think so. It is the last which makes the 
shape of your shoe, and which you may peg and sew over, but it never wears out. 
As I wish to impress this truth more strongly, I make use of the following illustra- 
tion: You see the beautiful sunlight stealing through that window and resting upon 
the benches. How clearly it shows you the notches the boys have cut, the heads of 
nails that have been driven in, and the spots of ink that have been spilt; just so,’ 
and his gimiet-eye shone with a more piercing brightness as he spoke, ‘ just so a know- 
ledge of the Bible will show you the notehes, the nail-heads, and the ink-spots on 
your soul.’ The elder’s teachings, although administered with all the unction worthy 
of a generous effort, have not been attended with the success that the friends of hu- 
manity might wish him ; yet he continues to labor with a zeal which I trust may meet 
with its reward in Heaven.’ - » + Messrs. Banas, Ricnarps anp Piatt are now in 
the ‘ very tempest, and we may say whirlwind’ of their great T’rade-Sale ; and we 
trust that many of our readers, (hearing perchance the sonorous voice of Mr. Ricu- 
Arps the auctioneer through the windows that open on Broadway,) will step in and 
survey the great amount and variety of popular literaneous matériel embraced in 
their voluminous catalogue. Every part of the Union seems to have contributed 
toward swelling their supplies ; until their vast establishment seems actually to groan 
from over-repletion. - - - Tuts is well said by Mr. Horrman, the able editor of ‘ The 
Literary World, now among the best American literary journals of the time: 


‘Tne mass of intelligent Americans have learned at last to recognise the intellectual independence 
of this country as deducible, not less from the signs around them, than from certain features in our 
colonial story, which preceded even our political independence. When they look now to England 
for any identity or comparison with the English miud, it is to the days of SHaKsPEARE and Bacon, 
of MiLTon aud of CromweLu, where begins the divergence of our stock from hers, and where a 
common property in these great names gives us a standard common to both nations. A fragment of 
the little England of that day made the empire which is now ours. The Great Britain of later days 
has made an empire equally large in India. The glory of this last empire is all Great Britain’s : 
with the glory of the furmer she has nought to do; for it has been built up despite the efforts of 
Great Britain to crush that fragmentary part of the old English race which was the nucleus of the 
American people.’ 


x* Our friends, the publishers, (of books, periodicals, etc.,) our readers and 
correspondents, must bear with us for this once. A glance at our pages will favor 
this request. In fulfilling our promises to two classical contributors, we have exclu- 
ded some twelve pages of gossip, several notices of new works, and certain explana- 
tions to, and chat with, correspondents ; all of which shall receive the earliest possi- 
ble attention at our hands. [[(> Notices of our friend Mr. Dempsrer, and a new 
and gifted prima-donna, Signora Biscaccianti, from the Milan Theatre-Carcano, 
are unavoidably omitted until our next issue. 
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NOTICE. 


Country Suspscrisers who are in arrears should recollect to 
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to JoHN ALLEN, 

139 Nassau-street, 
New-York. 

Mr. T. P. WitttaMs is our General Agent to receive the 
names of Subscribers. Editors and others kindly interested in the 
circulation of this Magazine, will oblige us by facilitating his 
designs. 
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